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40-Ton Gasoline Locomotive 


_ Operated from either end. Heats and lights its own train. 

' Constructed to take short curves. Standard Gauge and Standard equip- 
Speeds to 60 miles per hour ped with couplers and airbrakes. 
Clutch operates pneumatically. Economical in its use of fuel. 
Especially applicable to Elevated "Picks-up" quickly and "gets away " 
and Interurban Railways and for speedily. 

Terminal and other Railroad ser- Has 64-inch drivers. 
Wice:. Is very responsive to its con- 
ONE-MAN OPERATION. trol. 
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fact remains that— 


‘Westinghouse Railway Motors Mee the Recognized 
‘Standards of Ideal Construction 
Lighter Weight — 


Study every etal Dart and be convinced. 
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HE Westinghouse pine of Raues Motors represents no radical ante 
tures in design, standards of proven reliability and economy have been © 
adhered to, only minor detail improvements being introduced, and the 
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THE STATUS It was a notable group of engi- jitney involves more direct dangers to the community 
OF THE neers that gathered on the audi- than the abandonment of outlying and unprofitable elec- 
ENGINEER 


torium platform at the home of 
the United Engineering Societies in New York last 
Wednesday evening to define the status of the engineer 
and to suggest means for improving it. The group in- 
cluded the presidents of two great electrical manufac- 


turing companies, a chief telephone engineer and four 


past presidents of the electrical, civil and mechanical 
national societies, all prominent in their respective 
fields and two of them also as educators. Surely the 


_ composite picture drawn by these men without collabo- 


ration ought to be worth more than a passing glance. 
To epitomize our impressions of the picture it can be 
said first that the engineer as a man is more important 
than the engineer as a technician. 
that the nature of engineering compels accuracy and 
honesty in all technical matters and this fact produces 
the same qualities in the engineer’s character; that no 
amount of specious argument can offset the inexorable 
test of the laws of nature. But the status, or reputa- 
tion of the engineer depends partly upon his personal 
qualities, largely inherited, and partly upon his activity 
in taking a practical interest in the large problems of 
his community and his profession. To be of benefit to 
the auditor a pronouncement like that of the A. I. E. E. 
symposium must suggest action. The practicable and 
desirable thing for the conscientious engineer to do is, 
by introspection, to determine whether or not he is 
doing what he can personally to enhance the reputation 
of the profession as a body of effective citizens and then 
to map out his course by the result. 


REGULATION One feature of the jitney bus 
FOR THE situation that stands out above all 
JITNEY BUS 


others is the need for regulation. 
Primarily the new conveyance aims only at competition 
with the much-regulated street railway for the cream 
of its traffic—a fact borne out by the naive testimony 
of a jitney operator in one of the western cities to the 
effect that he couldn’t operate on streets other than 
those occupied by railway tracks because he could keep 
his car full only by picking up groups of people who 
were waiting for the street cars. From the standpoint 
of ethics it is manifestly impossible to enforce the prin- 
ciple of regulation for the electric railway and to per- 
mit its competitor to go free of all restraint. Unfor- 
tunately, however, ethics are frequently a poor basis for 


argument, and regulation of the jitney, at least during 


_ its early stages, will probably come about not so much 
through a spirit of fair play as through the realization 
by the affected cities that the advent of the unrestricted 


It was clearly shown 


tric railway lines. Already reports of extreme vehicu- 
lar congestion are heard from the western towns where 
appreciable numbers of jitneys are operating, and fatal- 
ities to pedestrians struck by the recklessly driven 
vehicles have brought home generally the need for im- 
posing responsibility by means of indemnity bonds. 
This matter is a serious one for every citizen to con- 
sider. If a man is injured while on the public thor- 
oughfares he can look for damages only to the owner 
of the vehicle that hits him, and if the owner’s only 
asset is a second-hand automobile, the victim is not 
likely to be well compensated. This is a point which 
might. well be emphasized in communities where the 
advent of the jitney has been hailed as a complete solu- 
tion for the transportation problem. Another is that, 
to the jitney, a schedule has not even the value of a 
“serap of paper;” one driver admitting with perfect 
frankness that he never completed his advertised route 
in rush-hours because it wasn’t profitable. 


WORDING OF The use of public notices on rail- 
NOTICES TO THE way property is essential to safe 
PUBLIC and expeditious service. The 
wording of these often leaves much to be desired. “This 


way out,” “Leave by the front door,’ “Keep to the 
right,” etc., do not necessarily indicate curtness in the 
attitude of the management, but patrons would be bet- 
ter pleased, unconsciously perhaps, if the signs were 
more diplomatically worded. If brevity is sought a sim- 
ple notice, “Entrance” or ‘Exit,’ answers the same pur- 
pose and cannot offend the most peevish passenger. The 
liberal use of the word “please” in the proper places 
involves little extra cost for lettering and is an effec- 
tive lubricant in eliminating friction in the contact be- 
tween management and public. The term “proper 
places” was used advisedly above. There are sign- 
boards upon which it would be out of place or incon- 
gruous. ‘Look out for the locomotive” is none too curt 
to startle the heedless pedestrian—it suggests the im- 
perativeness of appropriate action. “Watch your step” 
would be weakened by “politeness.”’ The criterion for 
notice wording appears to be this: Where the patron is 
asked to do a favor for the convenience of the company 
and his fellows a notice should be phrased much as a 
verbal request would be, with due allowance for brevity. 
Where the favor is to the passenger, particularly if it 
relates to his safety, the wording should be chosen 
primarily on the basis of securing attention. Harsh- 
ness in an automobile horn is justified, but there are 


places where deference is preferable to emphasis. 
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THE COMPANY 
SECTION AND 
INDIVIDUALISM 


.We have discussed various phases 
of the company-section movement, 
but one point which has not been 
mentioned is the development of the individual em- 
ployee. After such a section has been organized, ex- 
perience shows that a great many surprises in the form 
of latent ability will be discovered, the reason being 
that hitherto there had been no channel through which 
it could express itself. In a large industry like electric 
traction in this country, it is of the utmost importance 
that the prudent managers or department heads sur- 
round themselves with efficient assistants. Moreover, 
these understudies should be selected from the ranks 
rather than from outside sources, because of the moral 
effect such a plan will produce. Some railways have 
been averse to publicity in any form, and this policy 
has tended to suppress individualism among the em- 
ployees. But the company-section movement encourages 
these employees, especially among the younger men, who 
have ideas which may be of help to the company, to 
demonstrate their ability to solve difficult service prob- 
lems. Many instances, no doubt, can be recalled where 
employees have shown an inaptitude for certain work, 
but a change in their duties has revealed unlimited 
capacity. The broad policy of showing no favoritism 
in the company-section work is also certain to result in 
improvement in the personnel of any organization. 
Other opportunities assisting in this development pre- 
sent themselves from time to time, and the individual 
employee should be encouraged by and under the direc- 
tion of his superior to take advantage of every occasion. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN THE CODE 

An extended discussion of the code of principles, 
written by Oscar T. Crosby, is published elsewhere in 
this issue in the form of a letter to the editors. 
Although we do not agree with all of the author’s con- 
tentions, we are glad to give space to this communica- 
tion, partly because of Mr. Crosby’s attainments and 
service in the field, and partly because we consider with 
Mr. Crosby that the JOURNAL should be the forum 
where those who wish to better the conditions in the 
industry should have an opportunity to express their 
views, whether or not these views coincide with those 
of the editors. Again, some of the changes suggested 
by Mr. Crosby, perhaps all of them, may have occurred 
to others, and it is well to have expression given to 
them so that they can be analyzed and discussed. Be- 
fore taking up the suggestions in detail, however, it is 
well to state that in the present code, as we understand 
it, brevity was considered one of the essentials. The 
purposes for which it was intended necessitated that 
it should be kept within small compass. This made it 
impossible for the committee to expand on any of the 
principles and give the reasons for the wording used. 

Mr. Crosby’s objections to the code are principally 
on two points. The first of these is in regard to the 
return which a public utility should be allowed to earn. 
The second is in regard to labor disputes. These two 
points will be considered in their order. 
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The code says that in an appraisal of an electric 
railway for the purpose of determining reasonable rates 
all methods of valuation should have due considera- 
tion. This means, as Mr. McCarter explained in our 
issue of Nov. 7, a consideration of the investment, the 
reproduction cost new, the amount and market value 
of the stocks and bonds, the going concern value and 
all intangible elements which have served to bring the 
physical property and the business of the company to 
its present state of development. ‘After this is done, 
and the rate for service to give a fair return on the 
value so obtained, all things considered, is found to be 
abnormally high, it may properly be reduced, but if 
found to be abnormally low it should be raised. Mr. 
Crosby, on the other hand, believes that where a specific 
charge for service has been agreed to, the railway and 
the public should stand or fall by that. 


says: “The investor is not to be forced into loss by 
arbitrary exercise of power in fixing rates.” 

The discussion, therefore, centers largely, as we un- 
derstand it, on the case where there is a specific charge 
for service, such as exists on most city lines. Is it 
for the benefit of the public and the public utility that 
this rate should be always fixed, for eternity in the 
case of a perpetual franchise, or should either side un- 
der restrictions be able to petition for a change in the 
rate? Again, are there not precedents to show that the 
public, acting through the legislature or other authori- 
tative body, will reduce rates for public utility service 
when they are abnormally high? If this is being done 
where the rates are high, or are considered to be so by 
the public, should not the public utility make the claim 
that the opposite should prevail and its rates should 
be increased when they are abnormally low? 

The idea of a flexible charge for public utility serv- 
ice, depending on the rate of return earned by the 
public utility and the quality of service, is compara- 
tively new, and the argument has been made that it is 
theoretically unsound because it is equivalent to a guar- 
anteed return on the capitalization of the public utility, 
irrespective of the quality of its management. We 
think this claim is incorrect. But if the state is to 
exercise authority over rates for service, as it seems 
disposed to do and practically has to do on account of 
the monopolistic character of public utility service, it 
can take into consideration the questions of manage- 
ment, capitalization, return requisite to attract new 
capital, etc., in establishing its service rates. Under 
such a system there would be fewer bonanzas and fewer 
bankruptcies among public utilities than under the 
“common law” system of free competition and rates 
which the traffic will bear. But for good or evil, the 
former times when the public utilities could be con- 
ducted with the same freedom from restraint as a 
private business have passed. The present plan of 
state control of rates and service may not be the ideal 
system, but it at least is better for the community as 
well as the companies than municipal ownership, which 
seems now practically the only alternative. For these 


Where no . 
specific service charge appears in the contract, he > 
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reasons we prefer the thought as expressed in the code 
on this point to Mr. Crosby’s proposed substitute. 

Let us pass now to the criticism of Mr. Crosby upon 
the seventh principle, which is the one on labor. We 
think that there is a difference in meaning which is an 
essential one between the principle as it appears in the 
code and the wording suggested by Mr. Crosby. Mr. 
_Crosby’s principle reads: “Electric railway companies, 
being public servants regulated by public authorities, 
should be protected from all forms of violence or in- 
timidation during strikes.” This, of course, is entirely 
proper, but protection against violence or intimidation 
is a kind of protection to which every employer of labor 
is entitled. The code goes further than this and says 
that owing to its public character an electric railway 
company is entitled to something more, just what it 
does not state, but this added protection may be simply 
a sympathetic public opinion. As Mr. McCarter said in 
his article in our issue for November 7, “‘a strike among 
the employees of such a railway company should be re- 
garded with as much public disfavor as a strike in the 
police department of the municipality.” Owing to the 
public character of his services the railway employee 
should recognize a duty to the public as well as to his 
employer and take a justifiable pride in it. As it reads, 
the code does not require the service to be put upon a 
military basis nor does it recommend any interference 
with an employee’s freedom to stop work in a reason- 
able manner. 

Mr. Crosby concludes his letter with the suggestion 
that before any changes are introduced in the code an 
endeavor should be made to interest other public util- 
ities in the adoption of a standard set of principles ap- 
plying to all. To this proposal that the other classes 
of utilities should co-operate in formulating the “rules 
of the game,” as described by President Wilson, there 
can be no dissent. Such a plan should greatly help in 
clarifying public opinion in this important matter. 
But as the electric railway companies have formulated 
a code applicable in principle to any class of utility 
and as none of the other interests has drafted any 
similar statement, so far as we know, it seems to us 
that the present electric railway code could well be 
used as a basis for such a standard code, or even 
adopted in toto, with such changes in wording as are 
required to make it apply to public utilities in general. 


A RATIONAL UNIT FOR STEAM BOILER RATING 

Our esteemed contemporary, Power, has taken rather 
an iconoclastic stand in regard to the method of rating 
boilers which has been recently suggested by The Loco- 
motive, whereby the anomalous “boiler herse-power” 
may be replaced by the more rational unit, heating sur- 
face. Of course, every one admits the inadequacy of 
the boiler horse-power as a convenient or even intel- 
ligible term. In fact, it was admittedly misnamed when 
it was originated some forty years ago as an arbitrary 
basis for comparison in the famous boiler tests at the 
Centennial Exposition, and it has held on, in spite of 
its limitations, merely because of the lack of attention 
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that has been devoted to getting something better. 
Apparently the difficulty that stands in the way of any 
change is the fact that the boiler instead of the furnace 
is almost invariably considered as the productive unit. 
The very acceptance of a unit of boiler output on a 
power basis shows that fact beyond a doubt, and it is 
obvious that in the minds of engineers generally the 
true meanings of the terms boiler, heating surface, and 
furnace are inextricably confused. For example, take 
the case of the description of a plant with 300-hp boil- 
ers, as cited by our contemporary, and assume that the 
data about the so-called boiler output are worth men- 
tioning. If the plant has a 150-ft. stack and Roney 
stokers, each boiler will do well to make 9000 lb. of 
steam per hour, but if forced-draft, underfeed stokers 
are installed under the same boilers, is there any doubt 
that each can evaporate 27,000 lb. of water? Just 
what difference does the size of the boiler make, ex- 
cept to a boiler expert? Is not the stoker the important 
feature? Here is a case where the same boiler might 
have two perfectly legitimate but widely different ratings 
if the fallacy of measuring boiler output is persisted 
in. How much simpler it would be to rate the stokers! 
As a matter of fact, the ultimate ability of boiler 
heating surface to transfer heat has not even been ap- 
proached in stationary practice, and within limits that 
are far beyond anything that is now considered per- 
missible, the whole matter of output and practically the 
whole matter of economy rests directly upon the fur- 
nace or stoker. Before the recent years of scientific 
stoker operation we were all obsessed with the idea that 
the extent of heating surface had a vast influence upon 
economy, but now that the principle of reduced excess 
air is understood, it is recognized that the admission 
of a few more pounds of air than are needed to burn 
the coal will have far more influence upon the coal pile 
than any reasonable increase in the rate of driving. 
The heating surface—a term which is frequently con- 
sidered to be synonymous with “boiler’—is merely a 
means for transmitting the energy, or heat that is lib- 
erated by the stoker, into a form that is available for 
use. It would be quite as reasonable to rate steam piping 
on a horse-power basis as it is to speak of boiler output 
in terms of horse-power, unless, perchance, the term 
boiler was intended to mean furnace. The piping trans- 
mits heat in the form of steam between the water in 
the boiler and the prime mover, and the duty of the 
heating surface is no whit different in principle when 
it transfers heat between the furnace and the water. 
When a boiler is bought, the purchaser gets heating 
surface, which is nothing but a means for heat transfer, 
and what he obtains from this heating surface in the 
way of heat transferred will depend solely upon himself. 
If he is up to date he will use the boiler in connection 
with a modern stoker and will get 10 lb. of steam or 
more from each square foot. If he is somewhat be- 
hind the procession he will only get 3 lb. Manifestly 
the measure by which he should buy is heating surface, 
because that is the practical measure of the cost of 
boiler construction. 
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Front Entrance, Center-Exit Car for Cleveland 


T his New Semi-Steel Car, Which Is Designed Especially for Crosstown Service, Combines the Principles of 
the Near-Side and Center-Entrance Types, and also the Pay-As-You-Leave and Pay-As-You-Enter 
‘Systems of Fare Collection 


The most recent experiment in car-body arrangement 
is the Cleveland Railway’s new combination near-side- 
entrance, center-exit, pay-as-you-leave car for crosstown 
line service. In this car there are longitudinal seats in 
the front half of the body, and the fare box is located 
beside the center-exit doors, so that the front entrance 
loading area embraces practically one-half of the car 
body in addition to the vestibule. Practically speaking, 


Since all stops on crosstown lines are on the near side, 
the reason for the adoption of the front-end entrance 
is obvious. Past experience also has shown that, even 
with the roomy platforms as are used on Cleveland cars, 
the number of transfer passengers picked up at any in- 
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tersection is so large that they cannot be handled with- 


out considerable delay. However, with the enlarged 


loading area provided by the pay-as-you-leave system 


CLEVELAND CROSSTOWN CAR—GENERAL VIEW OF CAR 


the arrangement is expected to permit loading the maxi- 
mum number of passengers found at any transfer point 
without the delay incident to collecting fares on the 
platform. At the same time the usual jostling of in- 
going and outgoing passengers on center-entrance cars 
is eliminated, while the center-exit assures quick alight- 
ing. Loading at the front end also is advantageous, be- 
cause the boarding passengers are under the surveil- 
lance of the motorman. 


DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS OF CLEVELAND CAR 


Length over’ \bDuUMperst emi cial eeand «5k sheke cata awens Site) leno kt. 
Length. Over ‘corner posts. «ss beaaues sivc scene aieetereate 40 ft. 434 in. 
Truck: “Gentersii x sano a a Site ale ete treo nae RPE ANEW te el egy 
Wheelbase | oie so. c's eelare te apsvatord <iagey nah, Ss «oa wih Varah) ee Renee ene TU EE 
Floor’ to. -Paile es cies cepa cones Nanaiony wal tel es heel © ee eae «3.2 int 
Width ‘over side “plates 2 eee cite. 20k ene Sait poate 
Width sover- belt; rail, ot iS. Beehasl ise © Sir avout koa 8 ft. 434 in 
Height’ inside ) <2) 2 apaanwelsnen siege ee a <8 ocd ieee re, 

Height of: exit doors... cist ee toeetee «, cared Siena T Cts 2 oD, 
Height of ‘entrance Coors’. nuvente cabs tein vic siete 6 ft. 4%4 in 
Step heights front, vestibule. (2 teciy sit . Se ae 12—11—9 in. 
Step heights center entrance:............... 1234 —9 5g—9 & in. 
Passengers seated=in SUMIMEL 7. «vss sa, 0ls ioe a creneteres Saleen ee ROS 56 
Passengers seated in. winter iio cele «icin 0 0 «vcs tepedehounye eniventkenaaeeenene 55 
Passengers” Stamding v5 /e.ccshd seve a acento aqaje) 6 foto eke Re eee eee 77 
Total passengers lOad slot sibs. Genes Ge shee 5 abe: o>, 6 Geb alee ete Creaen iene 133 
Weight..of body with: accessoriesiag ty. oy. . cla ee 27,590 lb. 
M PUCK: java) a Sawa aon et rebel eae fos og DERE nailer Che: keel vole ct eae 5,300 lb 
Air-brake equipment ie) «a. ga af eieaner Fle ahs.'s os epeh ee ene ea 1,826 lb 
MOtOrs v.iaie 3 Sys 0s 20 cccutub aha e sien MEE eke ol ake che he 9,600 Ib. 
GODETON! aR eid ile) clouds) taoganens Si pe eee SLs esless labehs kot cual NGI teat eee 1,300 Ib. 
Total weight completely equipped... 6.5.05. n ty aeemene eee 45,616 lb. 


The car was designed especially for crosstown-line 
service, and if the experiment proves successful other 
cars of this type will be built in the near future. The 
necessity for it is found in the fact that, in Cleveland, 
some of the crosstown lines intersect as many as twelve 
main trunk lines within a distance of less.than 3 miles, 
and this makes transferring passengers the principal 
business of the crosstown lines. The character of this 
service involves the movement of a large number of pas- 
sengers at each transfer point, and it is important that 
they should be encouraged to move quickly. 


. 


that is applied to the front half of the new car, it is 
believed that this delay will be obviated. 


FEATURES OF DESIGN 


The new car, like most cars in Cleveland, is equipped 
for single-end operation. Its construction is semi-steel, 
and it is practically similar to that of the Cleveland 
center-entrance motor cars, which were described in the 


CLEVELAND CROSSTOWN CAR—VIEW OF CENTER EXIT 
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CLEVELAND CROSSTOWN CAR—INTERIOR VIEW LOOKING TO 
FRONT PLATFORM 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 28, 1914, on page 
455, the only modifications being to make the body floor 
continuous from the front to the rear by the elimination 
of the center-entrance well and to provide for a front 


platform. The table on the opposite page gives general © 


dimensions and weights. 

The clear width of the front entrance with the fold- 
ing doors open is approximately 40 in., and this is suf- 
ficient to permit two passengers abreast to board at one 
time. Stanchions flanking each side of this opening are 
installed to encourage the rapiu movement of passengers 
in boarding the car. 
platform to the car body floor is flanked by two pipe 
stanchions which, in addition, protect the feet of pas- 
sengers seated on the longitudinal seats. All pipe 
stanchions are white enameled. 

The clear width of each of the two center-exit doors 
is 338% in. 
one at the center are installed on the second step, while 
two more stanchions are located inside the car. Two- 
leaf folding doors are used instead of, the sliding doors 
employed on the Cleveland center-entrance motor cars. 
In the open position these occupy a portion of the avail- 
able entrance and exit width, but the clear openings are 
still ample for the free movement of passengers. At the 
same time the use of this style of door eliminates the 
usual complications incident to providing sliding-door 
pockets in the side of the car, which, in the center- 
entrance motor car, were in the panel separating the 
two door openings. In the new car, of course, the panel 
between the center doors is unnecessary. 

Seats for fifty-six passengers are provided in summer 
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The 10-in. step from the front. 


Stanchions on each side of this opening and’ 
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CLEVELAND CROSSTOWN CAR—INTERIOR VIEW LOOKING TO 
REAR 


and for fifty-five in winter, two of these occupying space 
immediately to the rear of the. motorman’s cab on the 
front platform. In winter one of the platform seats is 
removed, the space being occupied by a Peter Smith 
heater. The motorman is inclosed in a small cab with 
windows on all sides. Partly as a means for getting 
passengers to occupy the rear of the car twelve cross- 
seats and a semicircular seat in the rear vestibule were 
provided, as it was believed that the passengers would 
avail themselves of vacant seats in the rear end of the 
ear before the longitudinal seats would be occupied. 


METHOD. OF COLLECTING FARES 


All passengers availing themselves of the seats in the 
rear of the car pay their fares as they move by the 
conductor’s stand. Passengers remaining in the front 
half of the car and occupying the longitudinal seats, 
however, are not required to pay their fares until they 
approach the center-exit doors to alight. In conse- 
quence, all the advantage of the center-entrance car in 
shortening the movements of alighting passengers is 
afforded, and an increased loading area is provided, thus 
tending to eliminate congestion incident to collecting 
fares at the entrance. A hand-rail, in place of the usual 
hand-straps, has been provided at a convenient height 
over the longitudinal seats in the front half of the car 
body. The brackets supporting the hand-rail, as well as 
the other car hardware, are made of Aero metal—a new 
light-weight, high-strength alloy which recently has 
been placed on the market by the Garford Engineering 
Company, Elyria, Ohio, through its selling agents, the 
Ellcon Company, New York. 
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_. EQUIPMENT 


By a combination of the Peter Smith Heater Com- 
pany’s forced hot-air heater and the Scullin exhaust 
ventilator, which takes the form of a dummy monitor on 
the arch-roof car, with louvres along its sides and 
grated, circular ventilator openings in the car-body ceil- 
ing, ample ventilation is assured. The scheme of arti- 
ficial illumination that is used is the result of exhaustive 
tests conducted by Mr. Scullin, being similar to that 
adopted for the Cleveland center-entrance motor cars. 
The lighting system includes five 92-watt Mazda lamps 
in series. These lamps are fitted with Alba shades and 
are mounted in the headlining along the center line of 
the car. A sixth, or spare, lamp is so connected with a 
selector switch that it can be instantly cut into the cir- 
cuit in case of failure of any one of the five lamps reg- 
ularly lighted. In addition to these lamps for general 
illumination, five 23-watt tungsten lamps are also used, 
one on the front platform, one over the fare-box, one 
in the headlight and two in the destination sign. 

This car body is mounted on two Brill 51-E-1 trucks 
with 26-in. wheels. Each truck carries two Westing- 
house, No. 340, 40-hp, 550-volt commutating-pole motors 
with PK control. This type of motor was selected be- 
cause it was well adapted to low-floor cars where wheels 
smaller than 33 in. were used. The motor equipment is 
also exactly like that used on the center-entrance motor 
cars, but the adoption of the PK control is new, the 
advantages claimed for it being the removal from the 
car platform of all heavy current-carrying parts, thus 
eliminating controller burnouts and circuit-breaker 
flashes, and at the same time providing increased plat- 
form space through the use of a small master controller. 
It was described in full in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Nov. 28, 1914. 

The novel combination of passenger-interchange fa- 
cilities and fare-payment systems imbodied in the new 
car should be credited to Peter Witt, street railway 
commissioner, Cleveland. The experimental car itself 
was designed and built in the shops of the Cleveland 
Railway Company under the supervision of Terrance 
Scullin, master mechanic. 


A®Novel Service Record Chart 


From time to time engineers making service checks 
are confronted with the problem of putting these 
checks in such form as to make them readily under- 
standable to the layman. In its effort to accomplish this 
end, R. F. Kelker, Jr., in charge of the transportation 
bureau of Chicago’s Department of Public Service, has 
devised a service record chart which at once indicates to 
the alderman the service condition existing at certain 
fixed points during certain periods of the day. As 
shown in the accompanying illustration of one of these 
charts, which was originally designed to show in a com- 
parative form a record of the number of seats offered 
and the number of passengers on the car, the white 
space in the center of each ring represents the number 
of seats, and the black area surrounding it shows the 
number of passengers standing. 

While this chart does not show the instantaneous 
peaks at any one period, it does indicate the average 
number of seats offered to the total number of passen- 
gers during any half hour between 4 o’clock p. m. and 7 
o'clock p. m., which comprises the evening rush period. 
In addition to the diagrammatic indications, the actual 
number of seats offered and the total number of pas- 
sengers carried are also shown in figures. The circles 
on each horizontal line show the condition at any single 
checking station for each of the half-hour periods, and 
the circles in the vertical] columns show, comparatively, 
the character of service rendered in each period at each 
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~ “ 
checking station. Many other interesting comparisons 
may be made from a study of this chart, such as the 
maximum number of passengers carried in the maxi- 
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mum half hour, the minimum number of passengers 
carried in the minimum half hour, the minimum and 
maximum traffic checking points, and as the compara- 
tive service offered at the different checking points. 


C. A. Reynolds, chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of the State of Washington, has announced 
that the board will organize a department to handle 
all complaints relative to service. According to Mr. — 
Reynolds, the distance between the city in which the 
complaint arises and the city in which the office of the 
commission is located frequently precludes the possi- 
bility of immediate attention. Complaint branches 
have already been established in Spokane, Everett, 


Seattle and Tacoma. 


The Pueblo Star-Journal in a recent industrial edi- 
tion devoted nearly a page to an illustrated description — 
of the electrical and street railway properties of the Ar- 
kansas Valley Railway Light & Power Company which 
serves Pueblo, Colorado, the Cripple Creek mining dis- 
trict, Canon City and the Arkansas Valley agricultural 
district between Pueblo and La Junta. 
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Results Obtained by Instruction Department 
New York State Railways, Rochester Lines 


‘The Author Describes the Methods of Instruction Employed and the Remarkable Reduction in Number of 
Accidents Secured by Concentration of Effort on Instruction of New Platform Men 


BY GEORGE LAWSON, SUPERVISOR EMPLOYMENT AND INSTRUCTION 


A brief description of the instruction department of 
the New York State Railways, Rochester lines, appeared 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 2, 1913. 
The results obtained since July, 1913, are given in this 
article, with further details of the methods used in in- 
structing and recording the work of new men. 


INSTRUCTION METHODS 


Men are employed for the train service between 8 a. m. 
and 10 a. m. daily except Saturday, by the supervisor of 
employment and instruction. After filling out the neces- 
sary application blanks, they are taken out on an instruc- 
tion car operated over some 2000 ft. of track that has 
been laid for this purpose in the Blossom Road yards of 
the company. This car is used in regular service, and 
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employment office for final instruction. The men report 
between 8 a. m. and 9 a. m., and read over the bulletin 
book while other men are being employed. This work is 
usually completed by 10 o’clock, and the men are then 
taken in hand and examined on their work and duties. 
Full instruction is given on accident reports, handling 
complaints from passengers, and conduct while in uni- 
form, as well as explanation of the why and wherefore of 
the various rules. Suggestions are given as to how the 
work may be most easily and accurately done and how 
men may get work other than that provided by the extra 
board. New men are told of the irregular hours they 
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differs in no way from others of the same type except 
that it is equipped with an air brake in addition to the 
hand brake. Along the instruction track are found the 
usual signs used throughout the system, such as pas- 
‘ssenger stop, circuit breaker and safety stop signs, with 
which the student thus becomes familiar. 

Students are given one or two hours’ practice on this 
‘car under the supervision of the traveling instructors 
and are then sent to the company’s doctor for medical 
examination. After passing the doctor they are sent to 
the divisions to which they have been assigned, where 
they present to the station master the instruction card 
‘shown in an accompanying illustration. On this card is 
kept the record of the men with whom the student breaks 
in on each line, and the number of hours of practice done 
each day. A list of instructing motormen and con- 
-ductors is furnished to each station master by the super- 
visor of employment and instruction, by whom the time 
slips of the instructing trainmen are compared with the 
time entries on the students’ cards before they are 
passed for payment. 

‘Motormen ‘are required to practice for ninety fens, 
_-and conductors seventy hours before reporting to -the 


will work while ‘“‘bucking the list” and are advised to be 
regular in their habits to avoid sickness and depression. 
The writer has known men who were thoroughly dis- 
couraged to take an entirely different view of their work 
after one or two visits to the company’s physician, whose 
services are furnished by the benefit association. 

The final instruction occupies usually from one and a 
half to two hours; the shorter this can be made the 
better it is for the student and the company. More good 
can be done by impressing a few necessary and import- 
ant details than by giving vague ideas on a number of 
points of minor importance. 

During the first six months of his service, the new man 
is followed up by the traveling instructor, who corrects 
his faults and tries to impart the fine points of his duties 
that can only be learned by experience. The instructor 
makes a report on the forms shown in accompanying 
figures every time he rides with a student. In the 
column headed ‘“‘Admonished” a punch mark denotes 
that the man has been in error on the subject opposite 
the punch mark, and that he has been instructed on this 
point. A punch mark outside this column would denote 
that he was in error but was not admonished. Such a 
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report would be made, for instance, if the instructor 
noticed a man following his leader too closely, but did 
not have an opportunity at the time to warn him. 


RECORDS AND RESULTS 


The reports received from the instructor are entered 
on the men’s record of instruction, on forms like those 
reproduced herewith, which are kept in the office of the 
supervisor of employment and instruction. On these 
records the reports are stamped in red ink in the ap- 
propriate column, the letter on the stamp showing by 
whom the report was made, and the horizontal line show- 
ing the date. If a man’s work was correct under any 
general head, a green stamp is used instead of the red. 
It is, therefore, possible to tell at a glance what sort 
of a record any individual is making, and on what points 
he needs additional instruction. 

The reports of accidents made out by men during 
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EMPLOYMENT TABLE—NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS, ROCHESTER 
LINES 
7——_Motormen——, ~——Conductors—, 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Under Under 

1913 Total Six Months Total Six Months 
ANTE Y weteharees sche eile cheketar Mera 4595 18.01 478 19.95 
AU BUST wien cot ses Aeits Ciceas 477 20.69 474 18.68 
September pac viciis oriste aici 474 Tova 475 19.25 
OCTO WE tet eaeiees fa icusne oleae ene 486 20.74 519 26.37 
INOVelItbCiveees s+ 1éitesens vlete 489 20.08 578 25.09 
1 OX (oy OL=) 6 eA BROMO NSHaN) Cc 6 492 18.80 520 34,23 

1914 

ANNE NAD ths Gator: Dibio™A - 503 17.67 521 22.48 
eV Uaiymrcmtien ss sce ete ears 490 12.85 576 20.34 
NERO Dae cages ¢. SSE REMERERDiccer ec ig 488 12.08 512 17.02 
CADP x5 tate eh Meee cana it oh. lege daar 495 11.30 527 16.90 
EAR. cacti Raters satats lotscan elope 477 10.25 522 15.54 
JUTIO. | stots Reps sees aes teks ee 467 9.00 488 12.07 
Abily mec ohoters.. SParsverceeadts kerb 473 9.29 479 12.93 
MA UEUSL Fo ataeee.. Chavo ectyskane ads 460 7.60 483 13.02 
September war. can. aeons 464 Ted 489 12.46 


During the two years previous to July, 19138, the com- 
pany had found difficulty in keeping enough men to oper- 
ate the cars during the rush hours, and it was necessary, 
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their first six months of service are also sent to the in- 
struction’ department. On the backs of the instruction 
record cards of the individual trainmen the records of 
these accidents are entered in columns headed as fol- 
lows: On the back of the motorman’s card are columns 
for date, claim number, collisions with vehicles, collisions 
with persons, rear-end collisions with cars, side-swipe 
with cars, derailments, open switches, injured on car, 
frightened horses, damage to company’s property, con- 
troller trouble, heater trouble, grade crossing accidents 
and miscellaneous. On the back of the conductor’s card 
are columns for date, claim number, alighting, boarding, 
fare trouble, injured on car, disturbance on car, damage 
to company’s property, heater trouble, grade crossing 
and miscellaneous. On each card is a liberal space al- 
lowed for remarks in which is entered a short history of 
the accident and the discipline administered. 

Instead of being disciplined under the merit-and- 
demerit system, the new men receive additional instruc- 
tion. This takes the form either of verbal instruction, 
written instruction, e.g., copying out a rule nine or ten 
times, or additional practice on the road of from five to 
thirty hours. In some cases a little talking is sufficient, 
and an offense which is followed by written instruction 
is not apt to be repeated. Additional practice has a good 
effect not only on the man at fault but.also on other 
new men. 

The following table shows the number of men in 
service on the first of each month from July, 1913, to 
September, 1914, and the percentages under six months 
in service: 


on the organization of the employment and instruction 
department, to employ additional men immediately. The 
most pressing need was for motormen, which accounts 
for the rapid increase in numbers from July, 1913, to 
January, 1914. During the late fall, trailers were put 
in service, but the snowplow crews required additional 
men, and no reduction in the number of motormen was 
possible until February or March, when the number 
begins to fall off. About the same time the age limit for 
motormen was changed from 21 years to 25 years, which 
resulted in our obtaining more reliable men who were 
less likely to leave the service. Economic causes were 
also at work to reduce the number of changes in 
personnel. The names of a number of inspectors who 
were still carried on the seniority list were also taken 
off, which had the effect of reducing the number of 
names counted in compiling the figures for 1913. The- 
net result of all changes has been that the number of 
motormen has increased from 459 on July 1, 1913, to 464 
on Sept. 1, 1914; while the percentage of men with less 
than six months’ experience has fallen from 18.01 to 
7.11 during the same period. 

The need for additional conductors was not felt until 
the winter schedules were put in operation during Sep- 


‘tember, 19138, when the total number of conductors 


shows a rapid increase. The number then attained was 
maintained throughout the winter months, and allowed 
to drop off during the spring. A rapid: reduction is ap: 

parent during May, caused by the calling in of old 
badges and the weeding out of undesirable men. | Eco- 
nomic causes, of course, had the same effect as in the 


ih 
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case of motormen, but the age limit for conductors was 
not changed from 21 years and the greater instability 


| of the younger men is shown by the larger proportion 


that are under six months in service. The net change 
in number of conductors has been an increase from 478 
on July 1, 1913, to 489 on Sept. 1, 1914, while the 
percentage of men less than six months in service has 
decreased from 19.95 to 12.46 during the same period. 

A comparison between the number of men employed 
for the two years from July, 1912, to July, 1914, is 
shown on the accompanying diagram. ; 

The effect of the instruction on the number of acci- 
dents occurring to new men is shown in the accom- 
panying table. In this table, column 5 shows the acci- 
dent index for the men under six months in service, i.e., 
the ratio of the accidents per 100 men under six months 
to the accidents per 100 men for all periods of service. 


_ The low figures for October and November are due to 


changes that were made in the method of compiling the 
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Number of Men Employed to and Including the Months Given 


| alors. | 
Tals Aug. Sept. Bae Nov. ol Jaa Feb. Mar, Apr. Ee June 
COMPARATIVE CURVES, MEN EMPLOYED 1912-1913 
figures at the time this record was first kept. Since De- 


cember these figures have been computed on the same 
basis and the index shows that the performance of the 


ACCIDENT TABLE—Nbw YoRK STATH RAILWAYS, ROCHESTER LINES 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Percent- Percentage Accidents ea 
ageof of Accidents per 
Men Less for Men 100 Men 100 Men, 


than Six lessthan Under Six tor Total 
Months Six Months Months Menin Index 
1913 in Service in Service in Service Service a 
October oe... =... 22.66 35.16 67.5 3. Ups 
November ..... 21.63 35.00 66.2 40.9 1.62 
December ..... 20.10 34.60 83.5 48.5 aCe 
1914 
ATURE! nel s/o a 16.72 27.60 76.8 46.3 1.65 
Mebruary . 5. 14.60 23.31 78.0 48.9 1.60 
TG Mevcoic, < sacehe 14.18 21.92 83.4 | 54.0 1.54 
2 Goyer! OO eee 13.02 18.30 50.0 3550 1.40 
IWENKE®-6, AtOhg Cea 10.58 20.43 94.0 48.7 1.92 
SUR DI OYE), (adh ee eae 11.16 20.98 76.4 40.6 1.88 
RAG Va Myiie act = sists 10.40 18.24 78.5 44.7 1.75 
PANTIE ais.6 ss ele 9.87 19.30 63.8 33.1 1930" 
new men improved steadily up to April, 1914. At that 


time changes were made in the organization of the de- 
partment due to the necessity for retrenchment, and the 
efficiency of the new men has decreased to some extent. 
It should also be noted that with smaller numbers in- 
volved a numerically small increase in the number of 
accidents makes a relatively larger showing in the per- 
centage table. 

It has been the aim of the instruction department to 
make the new men as efficient as the old men in respect 
to the record of accidents, and this result was apparently 
at one time within the possibility of achievement. The 
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net result obtained, however, has not been altogether 
unsatisfaetory, as the reduction in the number of men 
new in the service has brought down the proportion of 
accidents due to new men from 35.16 per cent in Octo- 
ber, 1913, to 19.30 per cent in August, 1914; a reduction 
of 45.2 per cent, and this reduction has accompanied a 
reduction in the total number of accidents of approx- 
imately 21.50 per cent for the current year. 


A. I. E. E. Midwinter Convention 


The third midwinter convention of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers was held in New York on 
Feb. 17, 18 and 19. The program comprised a dozen 
papers of which five contained practical information on 
power transmission matters. In other papers the topics 
discussed were: Characteristics of electric motors, dis- 
tortion of a.c. wave form, dimmers for tungsten lamps, 
searchlights, and the theory and practice of electrical 
precipitation of matter suspended in gases. An evening 
was devoted to a symposium on “The Status of The 
Engineer,” abstracted elsewhere in this issue, in which 
several very prominent engineers took part. 

F. W. Peek, Jr., consulting engineer General Electric 
Company, compared the results of line corona loss tests, 
made during ten years under various conditions, with 
formulas developed on the basis of laboratory measure- 
ments. The agreement was satisfactory. The discus- 
sion brought out that voltages of less than visible 
corona values produce uncertain losses due to irregu- 
larities on conductor surfaces. 

L. E. Imlay, superintendent Niagara Falls Power 
Company, described a successful method for keeping 
underground cables cool by insuring moistness of the 
earth surrounding conduits. Temperatures of cables 
are measured systematically and when they indicate 
deficient heat radiating capacity, due to soil dryness, 
water is distributed through porous drain tiles laid 
parallel with the conduits. Mr. Imlay gave valuable 
test data bearing on the heat conductivity of soils. 

K. C. Randall, engineer Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, spoke upon arc phenomena 
in oil circuit breakers showing that an arc hangs on 
until the next zero value of current after a switch opens, 
generating an amount of heat depending upon the fre- 
quency. He described the improvements being made in 
breaker design, including the accelerating feature and 
the reactance shunt. On the rating of circuit breakers 
he recommended that “if a unit may immediately be 
put back into permanent satisfactory operation without 
immediate repair, it is proper for the particular appli- 
cation.” In this he was seconded by Philip Torchio, 
chief electrical engineer New York Edison Company. 

The 100,000-volt portable substation described by C. 
I. Burkholder, general manager Southern Power Com- 
pany, and Nicholas Stahl, commercial engineer West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, consisted 
of three 1000-kva, self-cooling transformers with sup- 
plementary fan ventilation and three horn gap switches 
mounted on a steel flat car. It was arranged for con- 
venient connection to the transmission lines of the 
Southern Power Company and adapted to use a wide 
range of supply voltage. The weight was 135,000 lb. 
and the cost $21,000, i.e., $7 per kva. 

The paper on electrical porcelain by E. E. F. Creigh- 
ton, consulting engineer General Electric Company, was 
a 100-page report of exhaustive character. It was 
divided into three parts, the first covering the principles 
and methods of testing insulators; the second, the fac- 
tors in porcelain manufacture, and the third, the re- 
sults of elaborate tests made with the high-frequency 
oscillator. The paper contained the results of extensive 
research many of which were presented graphically. 
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The Code of Principles 


In a Letter to the Editors, O. T. Crosby Suggests Certain Changes in the Present Code—The Sliding Scale of 
Returns to Capital Discussed and Co-operation with Other Public Utility Associations Recommended. 


WARRENTON, VA., Jan. 26, 1915. 
To the Editors: 

It is with sincere regret that I find myself unable to 
approve all that the Code seems to stand for. May I 
point out some of the difficulties as they appear to me? 

It is doubtless your habit, as it is mine, to consider 
all problems, first, from the point of view of a citizen 
of the United States, and second, from the point of 
view of one’s own personal interest. In my judgment, 
the question of private ownership versus public owner- 
ship rises above any question of the interests of those 
now putting their money or their time into public util- 
ities. If every dollar which I, myself, happen to have 
in public utilities, and all the other dollars that my 
friends have, were to be fully repaid by the state in the 
taking over of public utilities, I should still feel strongly 
opposed to that action. The opposition would be based 
upon fundamental political convictions. It is because 
some of the opinions stated in the code seem to lead 
inadvertently toward state ownership or its equivalent, 
purely bureaucratic private ownership, that I feel it a 
duty to comment upon them. 

It is not probable that the Association—a numerous 
body having very short hours of discussion every year— 
would undertake to amend a code presented to it by a 
committee of distinguished members. It is not with 
this presumption that I suggest changes in the language 
of several articles. It is only that such redrafting of- 
fers a convenient form of expressing my own views. 
The expansion suggested of Articles III and VIII results 
in mere commentary on, rather than change in, the orig- 
inal text. 

Whether the forum in which we have usually appeared 
for such discussions, namely, the JOURNAL, is open for 
criticisms of the code, I do not know. You alone have 
the right to make that determination. 

The first article of the code reads as follows: 

The first obligation of public utilities engaged in 
transportation is service to the public. The first essen- 
tial of service is safety. Quality of service must pri- 
marily depend upon the money received in fares. For 
this reason it is necessary that the rate of fare should 
be sufficient to permit the companies to meet the rea- 
sonable demands of patrons and to yield a fair return on 
a fair capitalization. 

I think the last two sentences should be changed to 
read as follows: 

“Quality of service, must, in the long run, depend 
upon the money received in fares. For this reason, it 
is necessary that the rate of fare should be sufficient to 
permit companies to meet the reasonable demands of 
patrons and to yield average returns to the whole in- 
dustry sufficient to obtain, in competition with all other 
enterprises, necessary capital from the general inves- 
Tors’ 

My reason for substituting the words “in the long 
run” for the word “primarily” rests upon the fact that 
in the inception of any enterprise the selling price of 
its product may be placed so low, or there may be tem- 
porarily such small market for its product, that its oper- 
ations are carried on at a loss of original capital. More- 
over, as the excellent brief of the Public Service Cor- 
poration in its recent gas case points out, the company 
undertakes an obligation which may require the exhaus- 
tion, in losses, of all its capital. It is important that 
this. element of risk should never be obscured. But, 


in the long run, the operation will cease unless selling 
prices be greater than costs. 

The change suggested in the last sentence reflects my 
objection to the use of the term “fair,” when it is pos- 
sible to express more clearly the specific conditions which 
we mean to set forth. The fact that this word “fair” 
has found its way into decisions of courts and commis- 
sions, has not, unfortunately, clarified its meaning. 

We are quite likely to cut each others’ throats in con- 
troversy over the application of such words. Today in 
Europe, both the British and the Germans conscien- 
tiously believe that they are upholding a “fair”? cause. 
In all rate controversies, commissions and companies 
declare for these same ‘fair’ words. 

Article II of the code reads as follows: 

Regulated private ownership and operation of electric 
railways is more conducive to good service and the pub- 
lic welfare than government ownership and operation 
because the latter are incompatible with administrative 
initiative, economy and efficiency, and with the proper 
development of cities through the extension of transpor- 
tation lines. The interests of the public are fully pro- 
tected by the authority given to regulatory bodies. 

I merely suggest that the word “‘is” should be changed 
to the word “‘are,’-thus securing euphony and gram- 
matical uniformity at the same time. The general idea 
expressed by this article seems to be sound. 

Article III of the code reads as follows: ; 

In the interest of the public and good service local 
transportation should be a monopoly and should be sub- 
ject to regulation and protection by ig state rather than 
by local authorities. 

The preference here expressed for state control as 
distinguished from local control is a wise one in our 
present political development. My own thought on the 
matter would be more fully expressed if we should add 
to the article as it stands, the following: 

“When sound general principles of regulation shall 
have been developed by the state, and when municipal 
or other local governments shall have developed higher 
efficiency and conservatism than is now usually found, 
then the regulation of local monopolies might be left 
to local authorities.” 

Article IV of the code reads as follows: 

Short-term franchises are detrimental to civic wel- 
fare and growth because they ultimately check the ex- 
tension of facilities and discourage good service. 

This is so sound that even short-term advocates of a 
few years ago have been generally converted wherever 
the twenty-year limitation has been tried. 

Article V of the code reads as follows: 

In order to render good service, electric railways must 
be allowed to earn a fair return on a fair capitalization, 
and the foundation for this result will be obtained if 
the issuance and sale of securities representing such 
fair capitalization shall be legally authorized on such 
terms as will produce the requisite funds. 

I would suggest that this article be changed to read 
as follows: 

“In order to render good service, the electric railway 
industry must be allowed to earn average returns on — 
investment comparable to those obtained in other en- 
terprises of like riskfulness, and the foundation for this 
result will be obtained if companies be legally author- 
ized to sell their shares, or to borrow money on such 
terms as will produce the requisite funds.” 
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It will be observed that the word “securities” is 
stricken out. The reason for this will be found in the 
comment on Article VI. The word “average” inserted 
before “returns” has an important bearing, appearing 
below. 

Article VI of the code reads as follows: 

Securities which have been issued in accordance with 
the law as it has been interpreted in the past should be 
valid obligations on which an electric railway is entitled 
to a fair return. 

In substitution for it, I would suggest the following 
language: 

“Shares of capital stock and evidences of debt which 
have been issued in accordance with the law, as it was 
interpreted at the time of issue, should be considered as 
valid, and on the total capitalization composed of evi- 
dences of debts (including net floating debt) and shares 
of stock, the company should be entitled to earn such 
returns as its contract for rendering service will per- 
mit, when the charge for such service is made specific 
in the contract. In the absence of a specific contract 
charge for service, the company should not be prevented, 
merely by the arbitrary use of public authority, from 
earning such returns on its legal capitalization as might 
have been legally contemplated from time to time when 
investments were made or debts incurred.” 

It will be observed that the word “obligation” has 
been stricken out. This, I think, follows from the fact 
that shares of stock are not obligations, but, on the other 
hand, they plainly were meant to be included in the 
term ‘‘securities.”” We have all come to use the latter 
_ term rather loosely, as standing for everything which 
represents the capital of a company. Such loose usage 
is quite excusable in many discussions, but it is out of 
place, it seems to me, in such a formal document as the 
Code of Principles. 

It will be noted that a suggestion is made limiting 
the returns on legal capitalization to those that may 
have been “legally contemplated.” This is the reason 
for that suggestion. It is (or it has been) possible in 
many states to issue legally capitalization which might 
be in excess of the investment by many hundreds of 
per cent. Thus, $100,000 in cash, or cash values, might 
be legally capitalized at $1,000,000 par value. Can it 
be said that stockholders in such a corporation, should, 
immediately after its organization, be “entitled to a 
fair return,” on such capitalization? 

Is this “legal capitalization” necessarily the same as 
the “fair capitalization” of Article V?, Has not the mass 
of legislation, adjudication and discussion of the last 
twenty years created at least the beginnings of a new 
common-law rule, which would put the investor 
on notice that he would not be permitted to make a 
profit of 80 per cent or 100 per cent per annum, on his 
real investment, unless, perchance, it should flow from 
a specific (or fixed customary) service charge? And in 
such case, is it not true that such a profit would rest, 
not upon the basis of legal capitalization but upon the 
contract right to perform service on a given piece- 
work basis? 

I have also thought it important to make a distinc- 
tion, which does not appear in the Code of Principles, 
between the case of a company which, on the one hand, 
has a contract right and a contract obligation to per- 
form service at a specific rate, and, on the other hand, a 
company which finds itself subject wholly to public au- 
thority in the matter of rates. : 

In the electric railway field it was thought that a 
majority, at least, of the franchises were, in fact, con- 
tracts for the performance of service at what may be 
called “piecework” rates. And it was thought that that 
rate was fixed in the contract. 

There were, indeed, variations in the language of the 
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contracts concerning this point. In some cases, the 
doubt was great enough to justify, perhaps, some of the 
surprising decisions which have been made. On the 
other hand, a good many franchises still stand unat- 
tacked, and probably unattackable, in the matter of a 
specific charge for service as being a contract right and 
obligation. That specific charge may be found too small 
for profit, but when it is large enough for profit, then 
even if the returns be considerably above average, they 
should in no way be disturbed unless by mutual consent. 
That is what the investor is “entitled” to—that is to 
say, to losses or to gains, as the contract happens to 
work out. 

In the other case, namely that in which no specific 
service charge appears in the contract, and if there be 
no customary charge then ruling the field of operations, 
the investor must fall back upon the good faith of the 
public and upon the contemplation of law, that he is 
“entitled” to try for the usual returns to capital and 
that he is not to be forced into loss by arbitrary exercise 
of power in fixing rates. 

If a company enters a field in which rates have long 
been fixed by custom, then the case is similar to that of 
the contract rate. The investor must lose—he is not 
“entitled” to win—if he guessed wrongly as to the 
profits derivable from a customary rate. That is the 
sound common-law rule. He is entitled to big returns, 
if things go well. He is not to be held to the “average” 
return. That average is made up of his good luck and 
his neighbors’ bad luck, and it is, under another aspect, 
made up of his good luck today and his bad luck yester- 
day. 

Invention has destroyed the force of custom in mod- 
ern affairs. Hence our turmoils. 

Ancient common law looked to custom for the fixation 
of rates. It declined to consider return to capital in any 
specific case. Nevertheless, underneath the customary 
rate, there must have been an implication of variable 
returns from very high to very low. One innkeeper 
might grow rich, another might grow poor. Differences 
of result were due to differences in management and to 
other conditions over which the innkeepers had no con- 
trol. 

In the long run, however, there must have been 
“a return to capital’ in the inn business, substantially 
equivalent to that in other lines of industry. The par- 
ticular innkeeper was not “entitled” to any particular 
return to capital, whether called “fair” or otherwise. 
He was entitled, while charging customary rates, to the 
presumption that he might grow rich or poor. He was 
not to be made poor by interference of the state in 
lowering the customary rates. 

The novelty of modern methods in nearly all public 
utility work renders it very difficult to rest any case 
upon custom. But the presumption that even very high 
returns may occasionally be made, still existed as an 
implication in common law, when vast quantities of 
private money went into the development of public 
utilities. 

It is this presumption which is threatened by the 
frequent use of the expression, “entitled to a fair re- 
turn.” The courts, when using that expression, have, 
for the most part, been engaged in preventing confisca- 
tion of property. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has gone from 4% of 1 per cent to 8 per cent, - 
under certain conditions, in an endeavor to establish 
return to capital as the definition or measure of the 
property which was threatened. As they have groped 
their way toward some understanding of the problem, 
they have always been handicapped by the natural de- 
sire to interfere as little as possible with legislative 
enactments. 

At first they contented themselves by stating substan- 
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tially, as in the Munn case, that property was not taken 
unless the actual fee was transferred. In later cases 
they have seen that the property is valueless unless it 
can be used for making, or trying to make, an annual 
net profit, and that such profit is, in the last analysis, 
the measure of the value of the property. 

Their recent decisions substantially establish the fact 
that a going concern has a property right, good against 
state intervention, to charge such rates as may yield 6, 
7 or 8 per cent on the value arrived at by considering a 
number of elements. The decision is far from clear in 
respect to these elements. 

The court has not recognized a right which was 
generally contemplated by investors fifty or sixty 
years ago, namely, that they might occasionally secure 
big profits, far beyond 8 per cent, as an off-set to oc- 
casional losses. It may be urged that practically this 
failure to recognize such a right has, in fact, through 
the power of the court, destroyed the right. 

But we are now concerned in educating ourselves, the 
public, the legislative bodies and the courts, as to the 
true and necessary principles underlying such a treat- 
ment of public utilities as will continue to bring into 
existence new ventures and such as will preserve in 
old ventures the desirable qualities of private ownership. 
In view of the great steps forward, made by the Su- 
preme Court itself, in its own education, it is no disre- 
spect to authority that any citizen should urge views 
which, if adopted, would carry the Court still further. 


Not only has invention destroyed substantially the > 


force of custom for the determination of rates in the 
past hundred years but, in my opinion, it will continue 
to make so many changes in productive and distributive 
processes that we can no longer count upon this ancient 
guide to lead us through the mazes of the future. 

Contracts for long periods at specific rates of service 
will also, in my opinion, gradually cease to be desired by 
public authorities. They may not even be wanted by 
investors in public utilities. 

It seems to me, therefore, that new relations must be 
established in respect to the important matter of rates. 
I believe that the basis of that new relation will be “re- 
turn to capital.’”’ And I believe, also, that this new basis 
must be made far more clear than it now is, before we 
can feel that we are working under a régime of law. 

In trying to find a way out of the chaos which 
exists at present, it seems to me necessary to hold 
clearly before our minds just what the conditions are 
which are being changed or cast aside. That is the 
reason I feel we should refer in the code to the returns 
that must go to the industry as a whole, rather than 
those which go to individual companies, unless in the 
case of specific contract rates, or clear customary rates. 
The original language of the code, in Articles V and 
VI is not clear, it seems to me, as to this distinction. 
Hence the suggested change. 

When we shall have emerged from the present diffi- 
culties, I believe we shall have statutes drawn which 
will express clearly the principle of a sliding scale re- 
turn to capital. Such a statute would provide that spe- 
cific sliding scale returns might be adopted, varying 
from case to case. Maximum and minimum rates of 
return to capital, with intermediate rates for varying 
periods and varying conditions, would appear in such 
contracts. In the general case, none of these returns to 
capital would be guaranteed. 

The spirit of the contract would permit service rates 
to be controlled by the companies operating within the 
limits of the permitted returns to capital. — 

The same statute would provide such a sliding scale 
guidance for those cases in which public service might 
be undertaken without specific understandings as to re- 
turn to capital. It would impose upon such cases lim- 
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itations of profit which the investor is supposed to con- 
template, just as if to-day a loan should be made with- 
out specific interest rate, it might be presumed to carry 
the so-called legal rate of interest. 

And the same statute would provide that, as neat as 
possible, the principles thus enunciated for new enter- 
prises should be applied in the solution of the diffi- 
culties presented by old enterprises. In this latter case, 
however, an extremely important consideration must 
always be held in view, namely, that of the market 
values of stocks and bonds during: past periods, when 
such stocks and bonds had been permitted to be freely 
bought and sold throughout the world, on the assump- 
tion that the investment would be controlled by the old 
common law rule which gave to the investor the full 
profits of customary or contract service rates, and at 
the same time threw upon him losses resulting from the 
application of such rates.* 

If by the words “fair returns,” as they appear in the 
adjudicated cases, we could assume that in some cases 
unusually large returns would be authorized, then one 
need not fear the use of such an expression. The fact is, 
however, the continued use of the expression “entitled 
to a fair return,” both in the briefs of attorneys repre- 
senting established corporations and in the appeals of 
public prosecutors, is gradually crystallizing to a max- 
imum of 8 per cent. That is the danger. 

The principle to be preserved is this—that any in- 
dustry, as a whole, must receive “fair returns, etc.—”’ 
or it will cease to exist. But within the industry, there 
will be occasional bankruptcies, balanced by bonanzas. 
Unless the bankruptcies be prevented, the bonanzas 
should be permitted. 

Article VII of the code reads as follows: 

The relation of adequate wages to efficient operation 
should always be recognized, but electric railways, being 


public servants regulated by public authorities, should - 


be protected against excessive demands of labor and 
strikes. 

I should make it read as follows: 

“The relation of adequate wages to efficient operation 
should always be recognized. Electric railway com- 
panies being public servants, regulated by public au- 
thorities, should be protected from all forms of violence 
or intimidation during strikes.” _ 

It is apparent that one element considered important 
by those who drafted the code, is in my suggestion 
eliminated, viz., that of protection by the state from 
“excessive demands” and from strikes. I do not be- 
lieve that any employer can be protected against exces- 
sive “demands” of labor. This clause, as written, seems 
to imply that the rate of wages paid by public utilities 
should be fixed by public authority. 

But even more, it is further implied that the right 
to leave the employment of the company is denied to its 
employees, if they go out simultaneously and make 
what is known as a strike. 

Of course, the converse of the proposition is, that 
they shall be forced to serve against their will. It is 
true that enforced service of citizens is required by all 
governments in military defense. It is equally true that 
enforced service, except for military defense and as a 
punishment for crime, is considered as contrary to all 
that modern political progress has assured us. Nobody 
knows better than I how serious, even how tragic, may 
be the result of strikes, yet I cannot approve any re- 
strictions of personal liberty in the relation contem- 
plated, except that which restrains an ex-employee, or 
anybody else, from violence or intimidation directed 

*A statute expressing these views in legal form and drawn for 
application to interstate railway commerce, was presented by me 
several years ago to the Senate committee on interstate commerce. 


It appeared on page 94 of the Exrectric RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
July 20, 1912. 
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against an employer, whether an individual or a com- 
pany. 


We may make progress by the adoption of contracts | 


for personal service, including a money penalty for fail- 
ure to continue the service during an agreed period. 
In the case of such contracts, the protection which 
would be given by the state is only that which it must 
afford to all citizens in the enforcement of legal con- 
tracts freely made. 

We should not forget that if the principle of submis- 
sion of wages to public authority is adopted, it cannot 
consistently be restricted in application to the wages 
paid to motormen, conductors and others constituting the 
more numerous body of employees. It would be legit- 
imately extended to the determination of all. salaries 
paid, from that of the president to that of the sweeper. 
If commissioners are to stand between the stockholders 
and the demands of motormen, they may legitimately 
stand between the stockholders and officials of the 
company. 

If, however, the commissioners are supposed to 
protect—not the stockholder—but the receipts of the 
company required for improving the service, then 
equally should they control big salaries as well as little 
salaries. The result would be a complete hierarchy of 
employees, who must look to the public authorities for 
fixing their compensation. This would be a long step 
towards public ownership. 

Even if this step were not followed by others in the 
same direction, it would do much to paralyze the effect- 
iveness of private ownership as we now understand the 
term. The subject is a large one. I content myself 
with expressing very positive views on the subject, 
without much argument. 

Article VIII of the code reads as follows: 

The principle of ownership of securities of local com- 
panies by centralized holding companies is economically 
sound for the reason that the securities of the latter 
have protection against the varying business conditions 
of a single locality or company and because money for 
construction and improvements can thus be more readily 
obtained. 

The principle appearing in this article seems to me 
sound. However, for the word “because” I would sub- 
stitute the word “hence.” Furthermore, to be quite ac- 
curate, the last statement of this article should be ex- 
tended to read as follows: 

“and hence money for construction and improve- 
ments can thus be more readily obtained, unless public 
authorities strike down occasional prosperity in an elec- 
,tric railway company to the low level of the most un- 
profitable among such enterprises.” 

It is well known that the opposition to holding com- 
panies rests chiefly on the idea that one locality is 
milked for the benefit of another. Put in other words, 
that means that in the present hectic temper of the 
public no locality is willing to see its own public utilities 
showing a prosperity above the average. Indeed, there 
are not a few critics who desire to depress every pros- 
perous public utility to the lowest known level of mere 
existence. Should this sentiment become more general 
than it now is, it will make the last statement of this 
article unsound. 

The fact which that statement intends to bring out 
is this: that of several companies whose stocks are all 
owned by a holding company, one may be prosperous 
and another unfortunate, and that the strength given 
by .the prosperous company to the holding company’s 
stock will permit money to be advanced to the weak 
concern. The investor is given a chance in a very 
simple way, through the purchase of one stock, to aver- 
age his returns, which is the very essence of all invest- 
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ment, but if the average is to be made a maximum and 
no guaranty be given to support the bad cases, obvi- 
ously a new low average is created and the whole scheme 
fails. 

Article 1X of the code reads as follows: 

In the appraisal of an electric railway for the pur- 
pose of determining reasonable rates, all methods of 
valuation should have due consideration. 

In my judgment there should be added to this article 
the following words: 

“but actual investment in cash or cash values, 
including profits invested, and average market values of 
bonds and stocks, during a period of years, should be 
given greater weight than valuations by other and more 
artificial methods.” 

Article X of the code is sound and requires practi- 
cally no comment. 


Since writing the above, I find that one of the speak- 
ers at the mid-winter convention, adverted to the prob- 
ability of action by the Association looking to pos- 
sible modifications in the code. 

Although the letter above written expresses my own 
dissatisfaction with some portions of the code as it 
now stands, I venture to suggest, before formal action 
be taken in the matter of change, that endeavor be 
made to co-operate with other public utility associa- 
tions, such as those of the gas, electric light, telephone 
and steam railway interests. 

The latter industry, particularly by reason of its 
magnitude and by reason of the influence throughout 
the country of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is 
likely to affect very seriously the public utility policies 
in every state. These policies in the long run and in 
principle should be the same for all public utilities. 
Hence, it seems to me desirable that co-operation should 
be brought about in giving formal and public expres- 
sion to the views of those who are conducting public 
utilities of all kinds. 

OSCAR T. CROSBY. 


Ohio Compensation Rulings 


The Ohio Industrial Commission, in connection with 
the claim of Flora Hamilton for the death of her hus- 
band, has announced the following four principles on 
compensation of importance to electric interurban rail- 
ways: 

“1. Electric interurban railways and their employees 
engaged only in interstate commerce are subject to 
the provisions of the workmen’s compensation act of 
19138: 

“9 Electric interurban railways and their employees 
engaged in intrastate and also in interstate and for- 
eign commerce are subject to the provisions of the 
compensation act only to the extent that their mutual 
connection with intrastate commerce may and shall 
be clearly separable from interstate commerce, and 
then only when the railroad and its employees have 
filed written acceptances of the provisions of the act. 

“2 There is no distinction between steam railroads 
and electric interurban railways so far as the applica- 
tion of the compensation act is concerned. 

“4 An electric interurban railway company whose 
track lies wholly within the State, but which has traffic 
arrangements with other common carriers and accepts 
freight and passengers for transportation into other 
states, and which has filed its freight and passenger 
traffics with the Interstate Commerce Commission, is 
engaged in intrastate and also in interstate and for- 
eign commerce.” 
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Recent Developments Have Shown the Need for Controlling the Operation of Itinerant 5-Cent Bus Lines, and 
the Steps Taken in This Direction by Various Communities Are Outlined, with Brief 
Accounts of the Experiences Making Them Necessary 


The sudden advent of the jitney bus in urban trans- 
portation has placed before the electric railway systems 
of the country a situation which obviously needs prompt 
attention. To this end it may be said that the policy of 
regulation for the new conveyances appears to have 
been generally accepted as a satisfactory solution by 
most communities that have taken the problem under 
serious consideration, and in many cases restrictive 
measures either have been or are about to be applied. 
Even in Los Angeles, where the jitney bus movement 
started and where the city’s friendliness toward the 
auto bus has been demonstrated, the need for regulative 
measures has become obvious to many of the citizens. 


ESSENTIALS OF JITNEY BUS ORDINANCE IN LOS ANGELES 


As a result of this sentiment Mayor Rose of Los An- 
geles submitted on Feb. 8 an urgent request for imme- 


PETITION. 


TO THE HONORABLE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND: 


4 Whereas, there are now being operated on the streets of Portland, a number of auto busses and a number 
of smaller automobiles for the purpose of transporting passengers with the aim to give urban transportation ser- 
vice similar to that rendered by street cars, and 


; Whereas, such service to be of benefit to the citizens of the City of Portland should be conducted in a re- 
sponsible manner along defined routes with definite schedules and with reasonable protection to the patrons of 
such service and the citizens of Portland, and 


; Whereas, the experience of other cities where similar auta.busses and automobiles are operated has shown 
the imperative need of making such service responsible and reliable, 


Therefore, we the undersigned residents and citizens of the City of Portland do hereby petition your Hon- 

orable Body 

TO ENACT AN ORDINANCE reauiring that such auto busses and smaller automobiles 

be permitted to operate ONLY under a FRANCHISE in order that they may be conduct- 

ed in a responsible manner along properly defined routes with definite schedules and with 

reasonable protection to the patrons of such service and the citizens of the City of Portland 
and, we further request that, in the interest of public health and safety, such ordinance carry with it the custom- 
ary emergency clause and be made effective immediately from and after its passage and due publication 

SIGNED: 


NAME ADDRESS 


PETITION FOR REGULATION OF JITNEY SERVICE CIRCULATED 
IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


diate regulation of the jitney bus traffic. His statement 
pointed out that the city of Denver had met the situa- 
tion by passing an ordinance requiring each bus to take 
out a franchise, that San Francisco had under consid- 
eration a regulatory ordinance, and that Pasadena had 
already passed such a measure. He then outlined the 
following points-which appeared to be essential for a 
satisfactory ordinance: 

A proper definition distinguishing automobiles acting 
as public carriers from those engaged in delivery busi- 
ness. A proper form of application covering the name 
of the owner, make of the machine and the carrying 
capacity, the proposed route and the schedule. The 
vesting in the Public Utility Board of the right to pass 
upon all applications and to adjust them if the routes 
as scheduled are unsatisfactory, together with the right 
to change or modify routes when traffic conditions or 
public necessity, in the opinion of the Board, demand 
such action. An approved indemnity bond of not less 
than $10,000 to accompany each application. <A prohi- 
bition for carrying passengers on the running board, 
and a provision for uniform signs. Provision for the 
revocation of the license for failure to cover route and 


meet schedule, carrying passengers upon running board, 
failure to pay claims for damages, changing routes 
without permission of Board, and running an insuffi- 
ciently lighted car after dark. 


CAMPAIGN FOR REGULATION IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Shortly after the jitney bus appeared in Portland 
the Portland Railway Light & Power Company, recog- 
nizing the need for regulation of the jitney competition 
with its railway lines, published two pamphlets, one of 
which explained the situation in detail to the company’s. 
employees, but copies were also available for the public. 
The text of this pamphlet appears in full on page 396 
of this issue. The other pamphlet was addressed di- 
rectly to the public and was generally distributed. It. 
contained the following statements: 

“Concerning Taxes—Nearly one million dollars! $971,- 
836.06 per year, $80,986.33 per month, $2,662.50 per 
day, or 1514 per cent of its gross revenue was contrib- 
uted in 1914 by the Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company to federal, state, county and city governments. 


for the mere privilege of doing business! Thus: 

Taxes and licenses..... selbao © Trike lal Saleso! 74, aT oad ogee $649,762.16: 

Bridge tollse... ..2.. s/s 15 es ste ee ee ee eee euch 61,464.00 

Interest, depreciation and maintenance on street paving 260,609.90: 
otal: Ls shok.. . so so elevs sive oe ea) eek ee eee oe $971,836.06. 


“Consider the annual charge for paving. The com- 
pany is required under its franchise to pay for the pav- 
ing along its tracks, to maintain this paving during its 
life and to renew it when it is worn out. The actual 
bare cost of the specific construction of this paving now 
in use amounts to the vast sum of $1,737,399.33 which is 
151% per cent of Portland’s total investment in street 
paving. This great sum does not include any allowance 
for overhead charges, for engineering, superintendence. 
etc., a very large amount in itself, which could be fairly 
included, but figuring only the actual specific construc- 
tion cost, the company, on account of the street paving, 
must take from its revenues yearly: Interest at 6 per 
cent; maintenance at 3 per cent; depreciation at 6 per 
cent, or a total annual charge of 15 per cent of $1,737,- 
399.33, equal to $260,609.90 per annum. 

“Excepting such paving charges which are levied’ 
against the company’s realty, all paving assessments 
along the company’s tracks are but a survival of the 
system of charges from the old horse car days when the 
motive power did wear out the paving, but, in these 
days, since the electric,cars do not need or use the pave- 
ment, assessments for its construction, up-keep and re- 
newal are in effect nothing more nor less than a gov- 
ernmental charge or franchise tax on the street car 
company. 

“Do you believe in double taxation? Of the total 
taxes collected by the city and county for the operation, 
maintenance, bond interest, rentals and sinking funds, 
for all bridges used by the general public, crossing the 
Willamette River in this city, the pro-rata share of the 
taxes paid by the company apportioned to these pur- 
poses for 1914 was $11,513. On top of this the com- 
pany was required to pay $61,464 for bridge tolls. Was 
any other firm, person or corporation in Portland re- 
quired to pay a toll in addition to their regular tax for 
the privilege of using the bridges? Even forgetting the 
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tolls, did any other firm, person or corporation contrib- 
ute as much to the expense of these bridges as this 
company ? 

“Over $10,000 per month for the schools! Do you 
know that, of the total taxes paid by the utility com- 
pany in 1914, $120,110 was applied to the education of 
children in public schools in-Portland? This is over 
$10,000 per month or about $550 per school day. 

“Nearly $1,500 per month for the fire department! 
Of the total general taxes paid by the company, $17,720 
per year was applied to the support of the fire depart- 
ment. ; 

“Over $1,000 per month for the police department! 
In the same manner, $12,739 per year went to the sup- 
port of the police department. 

“Over $555,000 a year from the street car system 
alone, or 18 per cent of total street car revenues! Of 
the huge sum of nearly $1,000,000 charged the Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Company in 1914 for the priv- 
ilege of doing business, about $550,000 per year, $45,800 
per month, or over $1,500 per day must be contributed 
by the city street car system. The average revenue per 
passenger carried (cash, commutation ticket and trans- 
fer passengers) for all of whom facilities have to be 
furnished, was 3.58 cents for the year 1914. 

“Even omitting the cost of carrying them, consider 
how many passengers at the average fare must be car- 
ried to pay this immense charge! In round numbers— 
42,000 passengers per day, 1,275,000 passengers per 
. month, 15,350,000 passengers per year. 

“Also just figure for yourself how many passengers 
had to be carried during the year to help maintain the 
police department, the fire department, the public 
schools and the bridges. Furthermore, letter carriers 
and county employees are carried for several hundred 
thousand rides at compensation which is less than cost 
for the service. 

“In conclusion, did you ever stop to think that during 
1914, police and firemen and other city employees, en- 
joyed free transportation as required by our franchises 
to considerably more than 750,000 rides, which, at the 
usual ticket rate, would have cost the city for this serv- 
ice about $33,750. Is not this additional tax?” 

The effect of these two pamphlets had almost imme- 
diate results. The employees of the company, realizing 
that they would be directly affected by unrestricted 
jitney bus competition, prepared and circulated a peti- 
tion to the Mayor and City Council. A reproduction 
of this is shown in an accompanying illustration. Last 
reports indicated that some 40,000 signatures would be 
on the petition when it was presented to the Council. 

One of the complications arising in Portland is the 
general opinion that regulation over the jitney buses 
should be in the hands of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion. The State Railroad Commission, however, can do 
nothing legally until the jitneys obtain franchises from 
the city. Two State bills are under consideration at the 
present time in Oregon, one of which plans to make the 
jitney subject to the same regulations as the street rail- 
ways and the other provides for regulation of automo- 
bile common carriers outside of the city, placing them 
in the category with steam railroads. Another measure 
is at the present time under consideration by the State 
Senate requiring the issuance of a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity prior to the beginning of any 
new construction or exercising of franchise rights by 
public utilities. This also appears to affect the jitney 
situation. 

‘It is interesting to note that in Portland the princi- 
pal owners and drivers of jitney buses have formed a 
temporary organization and plan a permanent organi- 
zation and a general system for the service throughout 
the city. Four citizens have already petitioned the City 
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Council for a franchise for a permanent jitney line. 
The applicants intend to establish. routes to all parts 
of the city, running on schedule from seven in the morn- 
ing to twelve at night, the fare being 5 cents. Waiting 
stations are planned for designated places, together with 
signs erected at proper points. 


ORDINANCE IN BOISE, IDAHO 


Jitney service in Boise City, Idaho, has been recently 
proposed by several promoters, but in every case it has 
been discouraged by an ordinance which was recently 
passed by the city council. This ordinance appears in 
full on page 397 of this issue. In Lewiston, Idaho, a 
peculiar situation has developed in connection with the 
jitney-bus craze. The city has at present no local street 
railway, but the inauguration of jitney service on Jan. 
26 brought out a great deal of comment that was un- 
favorable. This attitude was emphasized by the possi- 
bility that, within a short time, an electric railway will 
be brought into the city of Lewiston and that the pros- 


._pect of jitney competition would tend to discourage the 


promoters. Another interesting situation arising from 
the jitney in Lewiston was the statement of the opera- 
tors of the jitney buses that the first day’s operation 
had shown that the 5-cent rate could not be maintained 
and that consequently the fare for all routes would 
have to be raised to 10 cents. 


JITNEY SERVICE IN ST. LOUIS 


In St. Louis the introduction of the jitney has devel- 
oped along unusual lines. An unincorporated organi- 
zation has been formed by an individual who styles 
himself as president and general manager. The mem- 
bers act as chauffeurs of the cars, each chauffeur own- 
ing his own machine. Each chauffeur is supposed to pay 
to the general manager 5 per cent of his gross receipts. 

Under these circumstances jitney service was inau- 
gurated on Feb. 8. On the second day of operation 
seven cars were in use and amid considerable enthusi- 
asm the president of the company reported a most sat- 
isfactory day. On the third day, however, two of the 
jitney buses fell by the wayside after counting up the 
day’s receipts. Features of succeeding days’ operation 
were the entrance of women chauffeurs, and the wave 
of indignation which arose because of the announced 
ban on negro passengers, anonymous communications 
from negroes being reported to have stated that, “Street 
cars are good enough for us anyhow.” The jitneys re- 
maining in service were all seriously overcrowded, five- 
passenger-machines carrying eight and ten persons on 
one trip, and one seven-passenger car having been re- 
ported to have carried eighteen passengers, of whom 
six stood on the running boards, while two sat on the 
housed canopy with their legs hanging over the should- 
ers of the passengers in the rear seat. 

At the end of last week, the reports were that 2000: 
passengers were being carried daily by eleven automo- 
biles and one thirty-passenger auto truck. The average 
daily earnings of the touring cars in operation are said 
to have been about $10, the record for receipts reach- 
ing a maximum of $13.50. This applied to a man driv- 
ing a seven-passenger touring car. 

A remark made by the promoter of one of the auto- 
bus lines in St. Louis provides an interesting insight 
into the mental attitude of the jitney-bus operator. The 
statement was that it was doubtful whether the jitney- 
bus could be made to pay on streets other than those 
upon which cars were run. The passengers who were 
waiting for street cars were those to whom the jitney- 
bus appealed, and they had to see the jitney in front of 
them before they would consider riding in one. It was 
doubtful whether they would seek another street to get 
a bus. 
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No provisions for regulation of the jitney service 
have been made as yet in St. Louis, and on Sunday last 
the fares were all raised to 10 cents for the day, rides 
being given to those looking for an outing at various 
parks. Contrary to experience in other cities no serious 
accidents to pedestrians have been reported from St. 
Louis, but the operators have already provided that 
damages from accidents are not to be assessed upon the 
jitney-bus organization as a whole. 


MANY ACCIDENTS IN KANSAS CITY 


The jitney appeared in Kansas City about the middle 
of February. The service was well received by the 
public, and the business has grown until they now have 
over 200 buses in service and there are all kinds of 
plans for special uses of jitney buses in the air as 
well as plans for new routes. In Kansas City the jit- 
neys are organized under two non-incorporated com- 
panies, to which the bus operators pay weekly fees of 


$1 and 50 cents respectively for arranging schedules 


and routes and preventing competition. Each organi- 
zation has rented a waitire station in the downtown 
district past which all cars run. 

Congestion is the notable feature of the situation at 
Kansas City, although as yet no definite means for regu- 
lating the service has been developed. A number of 
serious accidents have already occurred, and the first 
death caused by a jitney-bus took place on Feb. 7. There 
appears to be difficulty in placing insurance for jitney 
owners, as the insurance companies do not care to take 
the risk. The committee of the city council has asked 
the city counselor to draft an ordinance providing for 
the control of the cars and for the imposition of a rea- 
sonable tax. 

During the past week numerous fines have been im- 
posed on jitney drivers for violating traffic rules, and 
frequent hard-luck tales have thus been brought out. 
These are borne out by the report that the number of 
small automobiles in jitney service in Kansas City 
seems to be diminishing. However, many larger cars, 
chiefly trucks fitted with bodies capable of seating from 
twelve to eighteen passengers, have been recruited, and 
these have good custom during rush hours in fair 
weather. The managers of the jitney associations are 
admitting frankly that the small cars, at least, cannot 
be operated profitably except on definitely arranged 
schedules over routes of less than 2 miles. Several 
large passenger cars have assumed boulevard routes, 
one owner picking up passengers from several family 

hotels. 

The “Kansas City Jitney Transportation Company” 
is now being organized, the trustee being W. H. Miller, 
who ran the first jitney and has been organizing the 
service at one of the jitney stations. An advertisement 
was published on Sunday, Feb. 14, stating that sub- 
scriptions for stock would be received. 

The police have been attempting to regulate the jitney 
traffic, but owing to the absence of a restrictive .ordi- 
nance the only recourse is arrest for violation of traffic 
rules. Judges of city courts are fining violators $5 and 
$10 for failure to stop behind a standing street car, for 
driving on the wrong side of the street, for blocking 
traffic by standing at street crossings, for fast. driving 
and for failure to show licenses. The judges have de- 
clared that fines would soon be increased if frequent 
violations continued. 

There have'been at least two holdups of jitney driv- 
ers and passengers. In one case the robbers forced the 
driver to go to the State line, where $7:85 was taken 
from him and $1.75 from a passenger. Another case 
was that of a visitor to Kansas City, whose pockets were 
picked of $75 and railroad tickets in a jitney. One 
jitney owner narrowly escaped arrest by federal officers. 
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i 
He had a picture of a nickel painted on the side of his 
car but covered it after being warned that money must 
not be pictured. 


JITNEY MEN OPpPosE SPOKANE REGULATION 


Ever since the first of February the city of Spokane, 
Wash., has been in the throes of development of regu- 
latory measures of the jitney bus. Numerous letters 
from citizens have been received from the City Council 
and four different ordinances have been under consider- 
ation. Among these is one that has been prepared by 
the jitney operators, who have combined and employed 
counsel to meet the issue of regulation. 

The ordinance proposed by the jitney operators in- 
cludes a flat-rate license tax ranging from $25 for cars 
carrying five passengers or less, and $75 for cars carry- 
No bond is provided for 
on the ground that the jitney men will voluntarily carry 
insurance to protect themselves and their patrons. In 
commenting on this at a recent hearing, the attorney 
for the jitney operators stated that a $5,000 bond or 
even a $2,000 bond would mean the practical exclusion 
of many men from the business, but how protection 
could be given without it was not explained in detail. 
Owing to the existence. of the initiative-and-referendum 
law in the State of Washington, the jitney operators are 
talking about the use of a referendum to protect the 
interests of the jitney operators in case a drastic ordi- 
nance should be passed, with the expectation that the 
public would support the jitney buses. 

In a recent hearing a great deal of stress was laid 
on the lack of protection in the car to women and 
girls. Other comments by citizens are “The jitneys 
run when they feel like it and only where the business 
is best.”” “Any old automobile will do for a jitney as . 
long as it hangs together.” “If barbers need an exam- 
ination, jitney drivers certainly do.” “The jitneys are 
no more than pirates, unless they are made to go as far 
as the street cars.” “Do not let the jitneys pile in 
passengers like pigs. I have no sympathy for adult 
women who sit on men’s laps, but I do not approve of 
this for young girls.’’ One sarcastic citizen suggested 
that the jitneys should provide free rides for police and 
firemen and half fare for children. 


COMPETITION WITH SAN FRANCISCO MUNICIPAL LINE 


Notwithstanding the fact that the city of Oakland 
has passed a jitney ordinance as outlined in the ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Feb. 18, the city of San 
Francisco, just across the bay, took no action for a 
considerable period after the jitneys began to operate, 
regardless of the protests against them. On Feb. 6, 
however, the jitneys began to operate on Geary Street 
alongside of the municipal street-railway line, and this, 
according to press reports, has awakened the interest 
of the local authorities in the preparation of a jitney 
ordinance. When inquiries began to be made as to who 
was responsible for the invasion of the territory of the 
municipal line, the leaders of the local jitney-bus asso- 
ciation pleaded not guilty with considerable vehemence. . 
In consequence a rumor promptly started to the effect 
»that the United Railroads of San Francisco were behind 
the scheme, with the idea of showing the city fathers 
how the jitney competition felt. According to the local 
newspapers, Charles N. Black, of the railroad company, 
unemotionally stated that he did not even know the 
jitneys were running on Geary Street. However, the 
Mayor of San Francisco is going to investigate the 
unfair competition with the city-owned railroad and 
will announce his findings later on. 

Newspaper comments point to the fact that the jitney 
buses as at present conducted in San Francisco con- 
stitute an almost intolerable nuisance to all except those 
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who wish to ride in them, and that at present those 
who do not ride in the jitneys greatly outnumber those 
who do. It is said already that pedestrians are unable 
to cross Market Street in the congested district without 
taking grave risks of accident, thus bearing out the 
prophecy that transportation by jitney-bus on a large 
scale was a physical impossibility. 


REGULATION BY COMPETITION IN JOPLIN, Mo. 


The Southwest Missouri Railroad, which operates the 
electric railways in Joplin, Mo., and adjacent cities, has 
suffered from the jitney-bus competition for some weeks 
without any prospects of relief by regulation of the new 
service. Therefore the organization of an auto-bus 
company to compete with the jitneys has been hit upon 
as a means for driving the latter out of business. This 
novel expedient has been fathered by the stockholders 
of the railway, although they are acting in their in- 
dividual capacities and not in behalf of the railroad. 

The new company already has bought four new auto- 
buses, each with a seating capacity of twenty passen- 
gers. All are of the latest and best type, and upon 
arrival from the factory they will be placed in service 
between Carthage and Jasper, Joplin and Neosho, and 
Galena and Baxter Springs. The four buses contracted 
for are said to be only a beginning, and as many more 
will be obtained as may be necessary to give adequate 
interurban service between the towns named or to supply 
the demand for service elsewhere if it should arise. 

The citizens of the towns to which the new auto-bus 
service is to be given have been waiting for some time 
for the Southwest Missouri Railroad Company to ex- 
tend its lines into their precincts, but for good reasons 
these extensions of the electric railway tracks have not 
been built. Now, however, the towns will have an inter- 
urban service by the use of gasoline propelled vehicles. 

One of the promoters, in sardonic vein, states that 
two advantages in the proposed mode of transportation 
are: First, freedom from the cost of constructing and 
maintaining street paving. Second, the ability to flit 
into a new territory whenever regulation in the original 
one becomes unbearable. 


MYSTERIOUS PLAN FOR REGULATION 


In connection with the matter of jitney-bus regula- 
tion the following self-explanatory letter is of certain 
interest. It has, apparently, been sent to a large num- 
ber of electric railways in the country: 

“To the & Railway Company, 
“Gentlemen: 

“Conscious of the growing evil of the ‘Jitney Bus’ 
as a competitor of the Street Railway Companies, I 
have evolved a plan, which, in my judgment, if placed 
in operation, will practically, and perhaps completely, 
eliminate the ‘Jitney Bus’ as a competitor of your Street 
and Suburban Railways. 

“My Plan is short, simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive to put into operation, and will in no way disturb 
the present order of your management; and I hereby 
offer to communicate to you the Plan upon the execu- 
tion of the enclosed agreement. 

“My Plan is one which your Company can operate 
successfully without interference by State, City or 
County Authorities. . 

“Your prompt attention will be profitable to you. 

“Yours truly, 
“RF, A. MARCHER.” 

Attached to the letter is a blank form for a formal 
agreement proposing, for a consideration, to put the 
recipient next to “a Plan which, if'put into operation by 
the parties of the second part, will work greatly to 
their advantage in eliminating the jitney.” The con- 
sideration appears to vary from $5,000'down to $50. - It 
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is not known how many clients have been obtained, but 


no doubt the idea is a gem. Mr. Marcher is a Los 
Angeles jeweler. 


Standard Boiler Code Approved 


The American Societyof Mechanical Engineers Has Adopted 
Universal Standard Specifications for the 
Construction of Steam Boilers 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
placed its final stamp of approval upon the standard 
code for the design and construction of steam boilers 
which has been in course of preparation for the past 
three years. This, it is hoped, will become standard 
throughout the United States. Its general adoption 
will make it possible for manufacturers and the public 
to obtain from any manufacturer in any state a uni- 
form and safe boiler. Its formulation has made pos- 
sible the elimination of the necessity which exists at 
present: for making a special design of boiler for 
each state in the Union, and owing to the fact that 
boilers built under the new code may be universally 
used the cost of manufacture will be materially re- 
duced. Before this condition is reached, however, it 
will be necessary for five states, namely, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Indiana to 
amend their present laws so as to permit the use of 
the standard code. The laws existing in these states 
are so different from each other as to make conditions 
chaotic. 

It is expected that immediate legislative action to- 
ward the legal adoption of the new code will be taken in 
many of the states in the country as the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers has been advised in 
many cases that measures legalizing the use of the 
standard code are to be proposed at the present sessions 
of various state legislatures. This, in fact, accounts 
for the pressure which has been brought upon the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
boiler-code committee to bring out at the earliest pos- 
sible moment specifications in a form such that they 
could be used by the state legislatures. 

The successful formulation of a single code which 
can be universally used has been due largely to the 
faithful and painstaking efforts of the boiler-code com- 
mittee of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. This has been composed of John A. Stevens, 
chairman; William H. Bohn, Rolla C. Carpenter, Rich- 
ard Hammond, Charles L. Huston and Edward S. 
Miller. On the original committee were also H. C. 
Meinholtz and E. D. Meier, but both of these members 
died before the work of the committee was complete. 
During the last seven weeks the committee met daily 
including Saturdays and holidays, and would frequently 
work until midnight, in order to complete the code and 
to harmonize the necessities of the various interests 
involved. These included the manufacturers of steel 
and of tubes, the builders of boilers of various types, 
such as heating boilers, pressure boilers, and agri- 
cultural boilers, and the makers of safety valves and 
other classes of boiler equipment. 

By instruction of the Council of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the code as now issued 
covers only the design, construction and materials en- 
tering into the boiler. Rules for inspection, for opera- 
tion and for licensing operators have not been included 
at the present time. The society, as such, will have 
nothing to do with the work of getting the standard 
code adopted by the various state legislators, as that 
is obviously the province of the various governing 
bodies interested. It has not.been thought consistent 
for the organization which has been interested in the 
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technical details of the code to concern itself with the 
making of the laws by which these details may be 
brought about as a tniversal standard. 

It might be said at this time that the new specifica- 
tions do not apply to boilers which are subject to federal 
inspection and control, including marine boilers, and 
boilers of locomotives and other self-propelled appa- 
ratus. The new code will be printed and ready for 
distribution within a few weeks. 


Status of the Engineer 


Noted Engineers, Executives and Educators Contribute to 
Important Symposium in New York on February 17 


The Wednesday evening session of the third midwin- 
ter convention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers was devoted to a symposium on the status 
of the engineer. Those contributing to the discussion 
were L. B. Stillwell, E. W. Rice, Jr., E. M. Herr, Alex- 
ander C. Humphreys, George F. Swain, H. G. Stott and 
J. J. Carty. The chairman of the meeting was Presi- 
dent P. M. Lincoln. 

Mr. Stillwell defined the character and reputation of 
the engineer and pointed out how the latter can be im- 
proved. He outlined what the engineering societies 
can do in this direction, particularly by more carefully 
selecting and grading their members and by enforcing 
their codes of ethics, expelling members who violate 
them. Joint committees of the engineering societies 
might also reach a decision for or against the licensing 
of engineers. Hngineering societies can also assist in 
improving the status of the engineer by furnishing in- 
formation to legislative bodies regarding broad eco- 
nomic policies. 

Mr. Rice pointed out that honesty is a habit with the 
engineer, necessarily .so because his work must stand 
the test of experience. He pointed out a new field for 
the engineer in politics. The House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States are largely made 
up of lawyers, 65 per cent in the former and 75 per 
cent in the latter, while there is only one engineer in 
both houses. He believed that the engineering frater- 
nity should be represented not only in an advisory ca- 
pacity but also in an administrative one. 

Mr. Herr showed that engineering and the engineer 
must stand for progress and improvements. An im- 
portant field in addition to others mentioned for the 
engineer is the commercial one. 
is a most important part of his work. Mathematics, 
which forms a vital element of the engineer’s train- 
ing, unfits him for solving human problems. He must 
apply himself to solving these human problems and in 
doing so the reaction upon him will be favorable. 

Dr. Humphreys stated that the sooner a young man 
gets the fundamentals of engineering and graduates 
into the school of experience the quicker will he become 
a real engineer. He should, of course, have more than 
the mathematics and science of engineering, but life is 
too short to study in college all that might be desired. 
Dr. Humphreys especially dwelt upon the work of engi- 
neers as public service commissioners. While he did 
not advocate commissions made up exclusively of engi- 
neers, he thought that an adequate representation of 
engineers should be the rule. 

Prof. Swain contended that the engineer is recog- 
nized to the extent that he deserves. 
status of the engineer as a leader, he pointed out that 
this depends upon knowledge and personal qualities, 
of which the latter are more important. If the engi- 
neer does not lead it is largely because he lacks the 
necessary personal qualities. In Prof. Swain’s opin- 
ion, engineers are adequately paid and recognized as 
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In analyzing the 
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compared with other professional men. Engineering 
training as given does not attract the best type of men 
and it has a tendency to narrow the outlook of those 
who take it. The remedies for this condition are first 


to induce more able men to embrace the profession by | 


pointing out to them its possibilities. Technical edu- 


cation should be influenced in the direction of providing ~ 


broader training and giving skill in the use of English. 
The engineer should somehow be given a broader out- 


look upon engineering problems, as the great questions 


of the day are not mathematical but social. 

Mr. Stott made a plea for the government engineer, 
who, in his opinion, does not receive proper recognition. 
The great public works performed under government 
supervision are due to engineers who are not adequately 
paid and who receive little fame for their endeavors. 
Taking up the subject of specializing, Mr. Stott showed 
that engineers must necessarily be divided into two 
classes: first, those who specialize and whose reward is 
in achievement in one or two lines; second, those who 
generalize and gradually pass from engineering to ad- 
ministrative work. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Carty showed that the 
engineer is one who can design machinery to produce 
results at an ultimate cost lower than is possible with- 
out it. A labor-saving machine is really a labor-making 
machine unless it produces this result, for while it may 
transfer the labor to remote parts of the economic 
system, the labor is there just the same. 


Need of Regulation 


W. W. Atterbury, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in a recent address 
before the combined commercial organizations of Phil- 
adelphia, discussed the subject of regulation. Mr. At- 
terbury said that regulation heretofore has largely 
consigned itself to correcting transportation abuses. 


The evils are obvious, but so much attention has been 


paid to the pulling of the weeds in the transportation 
garden that the very important duty of cultivating and 
strengthening the growth of the healthy and useful 
plants has been neglected. In Mr. Atterbury’s opin- 
ion, the great transportation machine of this country 
is found. It needs continued regulation, but the regu- 
lation must be competent and sympathetic. The most 
pronounced weakness of the present system is that it 
is incompetent. Laws are lightly passed by legislatures 
without any real knowledge of what is involved, and 
action is taken by commissions who have no full con- 
ception of the delicate mechanism they are handling, or 
of how the public interest may be finally affected by 
their lack of experience and training. 

To overcome these defects, Mr. Atterbury made the 
following suggestions: 

““*& minority of the railroad commissioners of the 
states and nations should consist of men trained in the 
practical conduct of railroad affairs. All appointments 
should be for life or during good behavior, and the sal- 
ary should be such as to attract the ablest brains in 
the country. These positions should be surrounded 
with such prestige and honor that any citizen would 
feel that he could serve his country and his fellowmen 
in no more exalted capacity than in representing the 
people in promoting, encouraging and regulating the 
development of its transportation agencies. The busi- 
ness men of the country, whose welfare is so intimately 
interdependent with the transportation system, repre- 
sent the class of citizens from whom the initiative 
should come in putting a new spirit into the present 
system of regulation. Scientific management is needed 


in business but it is also needed in regulation or the 


latter must and will result in strangulation.’ ” 


(| 
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Reports of Meetings of Committees on Rules, Engineering-Accounting and ‘Passenger Traffic—Additional 


Details of First Manila Section Meeting—Manufacturers’ Association Notes 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


A meeting of the committee on rules was held in. 


New York on Feb. 11, 1915. There were present W. H. 
Collins, chairman, Gloversville, N. Y.; Edward Dana, 
Boston; W. R. W. Griffin, East Liverpool, Ohio; S. W. 
Greenland, .Fort Wayne, Ind.; C. E. Morgan, Jackson, 
Mich.; W. C. Callaghan, Helena, Mont.; and L. H. 
Palmer, New York. J. W. Brown, Newark, N. J, repre- 
senting the committee on block signals, also attended the 
meeting. 

The matter of indexing of rules of the city and in- 
terurban codes was first taken up and this was referred 
to Mr. Palmer to act in conjunction with Secretary Bur- 
ritt. The rules covering markers and their location, 
which had been referred back to the committee by the 
1914 convention, were then discussed at length, and a 
new rule regarding display of markers was adopted, pro- 
viding greater flexibility in the character of signals than 
was the case in the rule proposed last year, yellow flags 
and unlighted marker lamps being permitted as alterna- 
tives to the usual green flags for day indications, and 
yellow as well as green lights at night. It was then 
decided unanimously to re-submit to the 1915 convention 
the three rules covering the display of classification 
signals that were submitted in the 1914 report to take 
- the places respectively of present rules 105, 106 and 107. 

In connection with a subsequent discussion as to the 
advisability of displaying flags by night as well as lights, 
it was decided to follow present customary practice on 
interurban railways, and to omit flags by night, lights 
only being displayed. 

The matter of the use of the flagging rule on block 
signalled roads in cases where communication with the 
dispatcher could not be established, as referred to the 
committee by the 1914 convention, was then taken up. 
Mr. Collins read a number of replies to a letter that had 
been sent by the committee asking for opinions from 
electric railway operators. It was moved by Mr. Dana 
to appoint a sub-committee to confer with the block- 
signal committee regarding the modification of rule 554 
now in the standard code of block signal rules. This 
sub-committee was instructed to draft a new form for 
the rule for the information of the block signal com- 
mittee and to submit it by mail for the consideration 
of that committee. The sub-committee was instructed 
also to consider possible further modifications in all of 
the block signal rules. Chairman Collins appointed to 
this sub-committee Messrs. Palmer, Morgan and Green- 
land. 

J. W. Brown of the committee on block signals then 
presented a statement from the block signal committee 
regarding the contactor signal rule No. 10, as sub- 
mitted at last year’s convention. This statement in- 
cluded letters from the signal manufacturers, whose 
opinions were divided. It was decided to send copies 
of the correspondence to the members of the newly- 
appointed sub-committee on block signal rules for their 
consideration and action on the matter. 

Mr. Morgan then moved to re-submit at the next con- 
vention the modified form of present rule 159 that was 
proposed in the 1914 report of the rules committee. This 
was carried. 

It was then decided to have published a statement 
that the rules committee was prepared to pass upon 
questions of interpretation of the standard rules that 


might arise on the lines of member companies, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution to this effect passed at the 
last convention. 

The committee referred to Secretary Burritt the work 
of compiling and analyzing operating rules that have 
been established by the various state commissions and 
also asked him to report upon the number of railways 
that have adopted the standard rules of the association 
since the 1914 convention. The committee then took un- 
der advisement the request of one of the member com- 
panies to pass upon the scope of an order that had been 
issued on one of its lines to cover a specific train move- 
ment, and after discussion a detailed reply was formu- 
lated and submitted to Secretary Burritt for trans- 
mittal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING-AC- 


COUNTING 


A meeting of this committee was held at the rooms 
of the Railroad Club of New York, 30 Church Street, 
on Feb. 5. Those present were C. R. Harte, New Haven, 
Conn., chairman; F. H. Sillick, New York, co-chairman; 
C. H. Clark, Cleveland, Ohio; M. W. Glover, Mobile, 
Ala.; C. H. Lahr, Akron, Ohio; R. J. S. Pigott, New 
York, and J. P. Ripley, New York. After general dis- 
cussion to determine the best possible organization the 
following members were assigned as sub-committees to 
consider the subjects indicated: To draft a set of 
standard forms for use with the system recommended 
by the 1914 committee; J. P. Barnes, Rochester, N. Y., 
chairman, and Messrs. J. C. Collins, Rochester, N. Y., 
Lahr and Clark. To revise sub-division of operating 
maintenance accounts to meet the new Interstate Com- 
merce Commission classifications; F. H. Sillick, New 
York, chairman; and Messrs. Harte, Ripley and H. A. 
Gidney, Boston, Mass. To develop a proper ledger for 
the maintenance of a continuous inventory; F. H. 
Sillick, chairman; and Messrs. Clark, Glover and Mar- 
tin Schreiber, Newark, N. J. A general discussion on 
the broader phases of the subject followed the appoint- 
ment of committees. The sub-committee on the con- 
tinuous inventory ledger was scheduled to meet the fol- 
lowing day and the other sub-committees were to meet 
on early dates. 


COMMITTEE ON PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


This committee, of which P. P. Crafts, Davenport, 
Iowa, is chairman, has sent out a form for collecting 
data on one-man car operation, on the effect of the use 
of automobiles on interurban and suburban passenger 
traffic and on the motor bus and trackless trolley. The 
last named does not include the so-called “‘jitney” bus, 
which is to be covered in another data sheet. More than 
fifty main topics are considered, some of these being 
divided into many sub-topics. The committee wishes 
full information concerning the extent of one-man car 
operation, the conditions under which such cars are op- 
erated and the results secured. The proposed analysis is 
very thorough and includes all factors even.to details of 
car arrangement and alterations made in old cars when 
such were adapted to fit the new service. Opinions are 
requested as to the effect of the use of automobiles on 
passenger traffic with details of the methods followed 
in studying the situation. The motor bus and trackless 
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trolley situation is taken up to determine the effect on 
trolley lines of the use of these vehicles, especially as to 
whether the buses act as feeders or as competitors. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY SECTION 


The regular meeting of Company Section No. 2 was 
held in Newark on Feb. 18. In accordance with the 
program outlined in last week’s issue, page 337, the 
topic of the meeting was electric railway promoting and 
financing. L. D. H. Gilmour, general solicitor of the 
company, summarized the history of New Jersey laws 
under which electric railways are incorporated and 
enumerated the steps involved in promoting and incor- 
porating a project. He illustrated some of the diffi- 
culties of such work by relating several humorous per- 
sonal experiences. He showed by census returns that, in 
northern New Jersey, Public Service serves a popula- 
tion of two millions and at the assured rate of growth 
due partly to nearness to New York, a good future is 
before the company. 

H. C. Donecker, assistant general manager, prefaced 
his paper with an excellent summary of the benefits of 
company section activity to the men and their employ- 
ers. He emphasized the Public Service motto, “Safety, 
Courtesy, Loyalty.” He then contrasted old and new 
methods of corporation financing, defining clearly such 
terms as bond, stock, mortgage, car-trust certificate, 
discount, bonus, ‘‘water,” etc., and concluded with an 
explanation of the details of the Board of Public Util- 
ities’ supervision of electric railway financing. 


MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD & LIGHT COM- 
PANY SECTION 


In the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Feb. 13, page 337, some details of the organization of 
section No. 5 were given. The first meeting, held on 
Dec. 15, was a great event in the community. The at- 
tendance was over 500 and the meeting was held in the 
roof garden on the Company’s building, which compares 
favorably with any roof garden in New York. 

L. L. Vincent, superintendent of electrical testing, 
presented a paper on “The Future of Electricity in the 
Philippines.” He first outlined the history of the devel- 
opment of electric lighting and of the telephone and the 
telegraph, and then analyzed the conditions in the isl- 
ands as they relate to the use of electricity. In his opin- 
ion there appears to be little prospect that the power 
business will be much more than a by-product of the 
lighting business for some time to come. He urged the 
development of the water powers, with government aid 
if necessary, as a factor in the economic independence 
of the country and showed the relation of this to elec- 
tric railroading. He said also ‘that electrical transpor- 
tation awaits that condition of intense commercial ac- 
tivity when a people has already amassed wealth, and 
ean afford expensive machinery for applying it,’ imply- 
ing thereby that the future of the electric railways in 
the Philippines will keep pace with the industrial growth 
of the country. 

In closing the discussion C. N. Duffy, vice-president, 
outlined the relative status of railways, lighting and 
power in the United States and took a different point of 
view from that of Mr. Vincent with respect to the future 
of the local power business. 

The executive committee has appointed the following 
chairmen of committees: Membership, F. J. Tew, su- 
perintendent of shops and carhouses; program, C. E. 
Haywood, superintendent of track; reception, Jerome 
Grindstaff, inspector transportation department. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
A committee consisting of W. F. Cutler, chairman, E. 
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J. Clark, Edwin B. Meissner and A. S. Partridge, at- 
tended the National Foreign Trade Council Convention 
held recently in St. Louis. The chairman reported that 
Secretary McConnaughy’s office would be furnished 
promptly with a report of the discussion on foreign trade 
conditions, to be filed for the use of members. 

Another committee, consisting of C. C. Peirce and H. 
G. McConnaughy attended the third annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in Wash- 
ington. They call attention particularly to the papers by 
the Argentine ambassador, Hon. R. S. Naon and Vice- 
President McRoberts of the National City Bank of New 
York. The former suggests to manufacturers the de- 
sirability of initiative in sending at least small cargoes 
to Argentina, and especially of their adapting themselves 
to the custom of not demanding payment on delivery. 
Mr. McRoberts made a clear statement regarding the 
practical possibilities of financial investments abroad, 
showing remarkable opportunities for American manu- 
facturers. Full reports of this meeting will be sent to 
the members of the association. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Important Factors in Steam Railway 
Electrification 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 5, 1915. 
To the Editors: 

Mr. Murray’s presentation of the electrification prob- 
lem, as abstracted in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Jan. 30, 1914, is most interesting, especially 
as figures are given for the various costs. These are 
likely to prevent any careless assumption that electrifi- 
cation should be introduced indiscriminately but that 
each problem must be studied in connection with its own 
environment. ; 

Mr. Murray states that the success of electrification 
is entirely dependent upon density of traffic, but the 
writer thinks that uniformity of traffic is equally im- 
portant, otherwise the power plant must be large enough 
to take care of the occasional ‘“‘peak loads,” and the aver- 
age load factor may be so low that the savings in opera- 
tion will be more than overcome by the excessive over- 
head charges. This was demonstrated several years ago 
in connection with the New York Central electrification, 
which showed a saving over steam operation, but if a 
greater variation in the load had entailed a power plant 
of twice the size, the economy of operation would have 
been in favor of steam locomotion. 

In the discussion of this paper at the Franklin Insti- 
tute meeting it was stated that the fuel comparison was 
made with the former saturated steam locomotives, so 
that modern superheater engines would probably use 
only one and one-half times as much coal as the electric 
power plant, instead of twice as much for the same 
power at the drawbar. This will very considerably 
affect the comparison. 

In considering the cost of equipment and installation, 
it is stated that electric and steam locomotives for sub- 
urban service would cost about $40,000 and $15,000 
respectively, and that for every electric engine purchased 
the railroad would be justified in making a capital in- 
vestment of $40,000 to cover cost of power plant and 
transmission equipment. As the latter depends largely 
upon the mileage operated, it is evident that a great dif- 
ference due to environment would exist between a road, 
like the New Haven with about 114 miles of track per 
locomotive, and another, such as the Northern Pacific 
with 4% miles to each engine. In the latter case the 
capital investment per locomotive would be about 50 per 
cent greater than in the former case. Such an applica- 
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tion to terminal yards would be very costly, as the pro- 
portional mileage would be even greater. 

In pleading for conservatism in these matters, Mr. 
Murray shows that he has a clear conception of the costs 
and difficulties in the matter of financing, and does not 
claim the unconditional advantages assumed a few years 
ago by some electrical experts, regardless of the local 
conditions and environment of the properties to be 
electrified. 

GEORGE R. HENDERSON, Consulting Engineer. 


Starting Resistance for Railway Motors 


NEw YoRK, Feb. 16, 1915. 
To the Editors: 

I have read the article by Professor A. M. Buck, ap- 
pearing in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Feb. 13, 1915, page 330. 

I find this study very interesting, especially the graph- 
ical solution, which gives a clear idea’ of how the JR 
drop subdivides itself between motor and external re- 
_ sistance and also shows the variation of the rather elus- 
ive counter-emf. A further merit of this study is that 
it explains clearly how to produce a good equivalent of 
the saturation curve, which is very seldom in the hands 
of the railway engineer not connected with the manu- 
facturing concern. A glance at this substitute, which 
is defined as the “tractive effort per ampere” curve, re- 
minds one of another very familiar curve, the usual 
speed characteristic curve as it would appear if turned 
upside down. In fact, it would be easy to demonstrate 
that if the efficiency of the motor were constant the 
_ ordinates of this curve would be proportional to the re- 
ciprocals of those of the speed curve. As it is, the 
variation of the efficiency, which is not very great be- 
tween the ordinary current limits, alters somewhat the 
reciprocal relation. 

The foregoing consideration is made to point out how 
this solution to determine the starting resistances, al- 
though absolutely different from mine published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Dec. 26, 1914, has, how- 
ever, some points in common with it. In Fig. 2 of Pro- 
fessor Buck’s article the lines of voltage drop corre- 
spond to the speed lines in Fig. 6 of my article. Again, 
in his Fig. 2, we might consider the lines A’B, B’C, etc., 
to be corrections of the counter-emf corresponding to 
corrections in the speed factor in my construction. 

As to the practical use of Professor Buck’s method, 
the graphical solution as given is indeed of very simple 
character and general use, but it saves but a small part 
of the work required to reach the final determination of 
the resistances. In this problem the graphical solution 
is there to check up the final results and to give the first 
hint as to how the resistance steps are to be chosen. 
It would require good luck indeed to strike at once the 
values of resistance which would serve equally well for 
series and parallel. The fact is that, after having ob- 
tained a satisfactory arrangement either for series or 
for parallel only, we have first to calculate the resis- 
tances of the resistors per motor for the position con- 
sidered, series or parallel, and then to check up to see if 
the resulting resistances per motor for the other posi- 
tion are acceptable. This operation will very likely have 
to be repeated. Hence, what we need is not only a 
simple graphical solution but also simple and quickly 
usable formulas connecting the data of the figure with 
the resistances which we wish to determine. 

In my method I use R = («a —1) 1, which is simple 
enough. In Professor Buck’s method the graphical so- 
lution gives only voltage drops and counter-emfs, thus 
saving only part of the work to solve for the values of 
F in the formulas. F. CASTIGLIONI. 
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The Sale of Scrap Metals 


PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 5, 1915. 
To the Editors: 

The article in your issue of Jan. 23, 1915, on the 
“Sales of Scrap Metals” is one which is of particular 
interest to me, and it seems is entitled to much thought 
and study by every one who handles such business for 
any company. 

The article states that the average scrap value of cop- 
per and brass sold during a period of four years, ending 
1911, was 20 cents per pound. There would seem to be 
some unusual condition surrounding the sale of scrap 
where such prices were paid, since the average price 


. per pound of new electrolytic copper during the four 


years mentioned was $.12985, New York, according to the 
statistics of a national authority. Your readers would 
undoubtedly be interested in knowing how such prices 
can be obtained. 

The sale of scrap metals at regular intervals is equiva- 
lent to a practice by a steel mill or brass foundry of 
making its purchases of new or scrap metals at regular 
intervals during the year without regard for the market 
conditions. If the whole country were canvassed, I doubt 
whether it would be possible to find any concerns who 
would do such a thing. 

The brains of the organization will be found studying 
the problem and taking advantage of the market to in- 
crease the profits. The scrap dealers make their living 
by taking advantage of the varying market conditions. 

Even though the sale of-scrap material is merely an 
incident to the operation of a transportation company, 
and inefficiency in this regard would not mean success 
or failure to the same extent as with a foundry, for 
instance, yet it is just as important for an electric rail- 
way to exercise the brains of its organization in hand- 
ling such business and taking the profits. 

We have observed that with some companies the sale 
of scrap materials is handled by one who is unfamiliar 
with the subject, who, himself, has no knowledge of the 
materials, how it can be assembled and graded to bring 
the best prices. Some companies large enough to have 
a considerable accumulation of scrap materials still ad- 
here to the old-time practice of selling ‘mixed scrap’”— 
meaning that no attempt is made to assort it according 
to the standard classifications, which specify the grading 
most convenient for the mills. Where it is not properly 
assorted it is usually impossible to sell to the mills. The 
scrap dealer who buys it grades as he loads it or ships 
the indiscriminate mass to his yard and grades it there. 
For all of which the company selling the scrap must pay 
in reduced prices. 

There is such a diversity of practice, which is not 
wholly the result of peculiar local conditions, that it 
would be interesting to have a discussion through the 
columns of your journal on this important subject. 

Many five-cent fares can be saved right at the scrap 
pile. 

B. J. YUNGBLUTH, General Storekeeper. 

[NotTE—In answer to the inquiry in Mr. Yungbluth’s 
letter, Mr. Alexander says that the price of 20 cents in 
his article in the issue of Jan. 23, referred to copper 
scrap only. 

He states that this was obtained as an average 
during a six months’ period of reconstruction by a 
medium-sized electric railway in the year mentioned, 
owing to the high price of copper at that time. He 
says that the figure was given to indicate the desir- 
ability of being able to arrange and carry out sales 
quickly to take the advantage of good prices that might 
prevail temporarily.—EDs. | 
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Equipment and Its Maintenance 
Short Descriptions of Labor, Mechanical and Electrical 


Practices in Every Department of Electric Railroading 
(Contributions from the Men in the Field Are Solicited and Will be Paid for at Special Rates.) 


Equipment Defects—Controller Reverse 
Drums and Interlocking Mechanism 


BY C. W. SQUIER, E.E. 


Reverse Drums.—The most common form of con- 
troller reverse drum consists of a wooden cylinder with 
the necessary copper contacts mounted on it and fas- 
tened with screws. Some of the later types of con- 
troller have reverse drums made of a molded insulating 
material and have the contacts molded in place. This 
is a much better construction as it does away with the 
trouble of loose contacts due to the working out of 
screws. The principal argument against its general 
adoption is that the entire drum has to be replaced 
whenever the contacts become excessively worn or 
burned. The wear on the reverse contacts is very 
small, however, due to the few operations of the re- 
verse drum as compared with that of the main drum. 
Hence the contacts do not require frequent renewal. 
As the circuit is never opened on the reverse drum the 
only cause for burning of the contacts is insufficient 
pressure of the fingers for carrying the motor current 
or poor contact between the fingers and their contacts. 
By proper care of the fingers excessive burning will 
be prevented and the life of the molded reverse drum 
thus. made equal to that of the wooden drum with less 
hability to short-circuits. 

A type of reverse drum built up of insulating bush- 
ings fitted to a shaft and held in place by a clamping 
nut was developed several years ago. While this type 
has not come into general use, it has an advantage over 
the molded cylinder in that the contacts can be easily 
renewed without the necessity of replacing the com- 
plete drum, as the contacts consist of punchings 
clamped between the bushings. ' 

Aside from contact troubles, the difficulties ex- 
perienced with reverse drums are very few. The drums 
sometimes become loose on the shaft due to wear on the 
pins or drum but this is overcome by more frequent 
renewal, and short-circuits sometimes occur due to the 
accumulation of oil and dirt on the surface of the drum. 
Whenever a short-circuit does take place the drum is 
usually destroyed as no provision is made for opening 
the circuit on these drums. 


INTERLOCKING MECHANISM 


Controller power and reverse drums are so inter- 
locked that the reverse drum can be thrown only while 
the power drum is in the “off” position, and the power 
drum can not be operated while the reversed drum is 
in the “off” position. This interlocking prevents the 
opening of the motor circuit on the reverse drum, as it 
is necessary to shut off power by throwing the main 
drum to the “off”? position before the reverse drum can 
be thrown. 

One form of interlocking mechanism for a railway 
controller is shown in an accompanying illustration. 
The star wheel A is pinned to the reverse drum shaft, 
so that any movement of this drum operates the re- 
verse pawl B, which is pivoted at C and held in contact 
with the reverse star wheel by the spring D. The main 
star wheel, which is shown at E, is pinned to the main 


| 
or power drum shaft. F is the main pawl, and its 
function is to make certain that the main drum is 
stopped only on the operating points of the controller, 
and not between notches, by the roller at the end of the 
pawl riding into the different notches of the star wheel. 
This insures a quick movement in passing from notch 
to notch and also enables the motorman to feel when 
he has the controller drum on the various points. 
The mechanism as drawn shows a position with both 
the power and reverse drums in their “off” position. 
It is seen that the upper end of the reverse pawl B fits 


DETAIL OF INTERLOCKING MECHANISM 


into an opening in the rib G of the main star wheel-to 
lock the main drum against turning. By throwing the 
reverse drum to either the “forward” or “‘reverse” posi- 
tion the pawl fits into a deeper notch of the reverse star 
wheel so that the end of the reverse pawl is withdrawn 
from the opening in the rib of the main star wheel, 
and the main drum can then be rotated. As soon as the 
main drum has been moved from its “off” position, how- 
ever, the rib G on the main star wheel prevents the re- 
verse pawl from moving far enough to permit throwing 
the reverse drum. The drum is then locked against 
turning. 


TROUBLES WITH THE INTERLOCKING MECHANISM 


The principal troubles experienced with the inter- 
locking mechanism are broken pawl springs and loose 
star wheels. Most pawl springs break at the first turn 
from the end. This may be due to improper material 
or manufacture, or to the method used in installing the 
springs. The end loops of the springs should be made 
with a sufficient opening so that these loops may be 
readily hooked into the eye of the pawl or stationary 
post where this method of fastening is used. Where 
the end loops are entirely closed it is necessary to.open 
them when the springs are installed. The usual prac- 
tice is to open the loops with a pair of pliers or a screw 
driver, hook the end into the eye and then close the loop 
slightly again. This is liable to start a fracture in the 
spring which will ultimately cause it to break. All 
springs should be made with a large radius curve be- 
tween the loop and the first turn as sharp bending at 
this point is often the cause of their breakage later. 

When installing springs after the loop has been 
hooked into the eye, it is necessary to stretch the spring 
in order to fasten the other end. This is usually done 
by one of the following methods: By using a pair of 
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gas pliers around the spring, by gripping the loop with 
a pair of pliers, by using a screwdriver as a lever 
through the loop, by forcing a screwdriver between the 
turns of the spring or by using a wire or cord through 
the loop of the spring. Where the last method can be 
used, it is the best because it is least liable to injure the 
spring. Some controllers are so constructed, however, 
that it is next to impossible to install a spring without 
straining it. 

In a number of cases, I have found that a slight 
change in the stationary spring post will permit 
easier and quicker installation of the springs. The 
practice of forcing the point of a screwdriver between 
the turns of the spring and then using this as a lever 
to stretch the spring is very bad. This is sure to force 
the turns apart, so that they will not close again, thus 
weakening the spring. The turns at this point suffer 
a severe strain as well. 

I have seen controller men use a blow-torch to take 
the temper out of the springs to make them easier to 
install. They were also under the impression that it 
was the tension that caused the springs to break, and 
that by taking the temper out of them the troubles due 
to breaks would decrease. It is needless to say that such 
a spring is worthless in a short time because it takes a 
permanent set too readily. The best design of inter- 
locking mechanism is one in which all the parts are car- 
ried on the controller cap plate, so that when this is 
removed the entire mechanism is open to inspection, and 
any necessary renewals can be made quickly and easily 
at the bench. 


Car Life of Plain Curves 


BY M. BERNARD, ASSISTANT ENGINEER WAY AND STRUC- 
TURE DEPARTMENT BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Not many data seem to be published concerning the 
life of open-hearth steel rails in comparison with man- 
ganese steel rails located in curves. For this reason 
the following service study may be of interest to other 
way engineers. n 

The curves in question are located under the Brook- 
lyn Bridge deck near Fulton and Tillary Streets, Brook- 
lyn; the inner (east-bound) curve is at the foot of a 
4.5 per cent grade while the outer (west-bound) curve 
is located practically in a horizontal plane. 


EAST-BOUND PLAIN CURVE 


Number 
Installed Construction Renewed Life of Cars 
December, ROMs ALS) C.18: April, 1 yr. 4 mos. 750,000 

1907 ; 1909 
Running rail with guard of same section. 
Open-hearth steel. 
Hstimated cost of 1907 installation, $600. 
RENEWAL OF HAST-BOUND PLAIN CURVE 

Number 
Installed Construction Renewal Life of Cars 
April,1909 80 lb, A. S. CG: EB. Probably 6 yr. 3 mos. 3,525,000 

July, 1915 

Manganese steel double-web section for inner rail as shown in 


sketch, 
Open-hearth steel 80-lb. A. S. C. E. 
Running rail with bolted-on rolled guard for outer rail. 
Hstimated cost of 1909 installation, $1,600. 
Inside radius of middle portion of this curve, 37 ft. 71% in. 


WEST-BOUND PLAIN CURVE 


Number 
Installed Construction Renewed Life of cars 
December, 70 lb. A. S. C. E. June, 3 yr. 6 mos. 1,290,000 

1907 Oa 

Running rail with guard rail of same section. 
Open-hearth steel. i 

Number 
Installed _ Construction Renewal Life of Cars 
June, 1911 801b. A. S. C. E. Probably 4 yr. 9 mos. 1,750,000 


March, 1916 
Open-hearth steel. 
Inside radius of the middle portion of curve, 47 ft. 7% in. 

The foregoing comparison will give an approximate 
idea of the relative values of weight of rail and kind 
of steel in curves. It shows also the influence of grade 
upon the life of curves. 
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Maintenance of Cars at Rome, Ga. 


BY A. WADE, MASTER MECHANIC, ROME (GA.) RAILWAY & 
LIGHT COMPANY 


We operate five equipments of 12-A motors, one 92-A, 
two 101-B, one GE 52, one GE 54, six GE 67 and four 


GE 219. All of these motors are mounted on single 
trucks, with cars averaging 111% tons in weight. The 
data follow: 
1913 1914 

MGCL GAP MALL ES), ccs cotnen > silos bare talaga s eee kedee oieon Share 607,100 627,428 
Total cost of maintenance of cars...........- $8,892.78 $8,176.48 
Total maintenance of cars per car-mile, cents.. 1.465 1.303 
Total cost of oil for cars and truck curves.... $153.61 $151.97 
Cost of oil per 1000 car-miles, cents.......... 25.31 24,22 


Average mileage made by 33-in. chilled iron 
GAaTwhGels: .nomhers anes.» syeie anette weenie a 46,700 39,214 
Average energy required to operate cars per 


tonamile ss WAttSe tras todas occu Gieitnelets Sucker siete 143.0 235.9 
IDSr AMIENS! Gees ee stores + sis Stak ss comet ee oe aye inte eile 56 33 
Car’ Ca Uresy Mewar vec dante Sichs ec eee neaonede eh ae es 10 7 


The low wheel mileage in 1914 was due to several 
broken axles, which prevented the wheels on such axles 
from being used up to the limit of their useful life. 

In the item of “car failures” we have listed only the 
car failures that were serious enough to delay the sched- 
ule ten minutes or more. 

In the item of “average energy required to operate 
cars per ton-mile” we have metered, at the d. c. busbars 
at the power house, the entire kilowatt hours required 
to operate the motors, heaters, interior lighting, arc 
headlights, and we have also included the line losses. 


A Home-Made Junction Box 


BY J. G. KOPPEL, ELECTRICAL SUPERINTENDENT OF BRIDGES, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


The accompanying illustration shows a home-made 
junction box, installed between paper-insulated, lead- 
covered and extra flexible rubber-insulated loomed 
cables. 

A short time ago a steam drive for a drawbridge 


Flexible Loom 


SSS ESSE 


Lead’Tube 
for Wiped 
Joint 


Copper Terminals Electric Ry.Journal 


JUNCTION BOX INSTALLED ON CENTER PIER OF DRAW- 
BRIDGE TO CONNECT STRAIGHT RUN AND FLEXIBLE 
CABLES 


was replaced by an electric motor. The cables for 
the motor energy supply were installed underground 
in clay ducts and the ends were run up the center pier 
of the bridge. From the base of this center pier a 
coil of extra flexible, rubber-insulated and loomed cable 
was run, so arranged that when the draw swings out 
the coil will unwind, and when the draw swings in the 
coil will rewind. The problem, however, was to find a 
suitable junction box which would permit the lead- 
covered cables to stay in place permanently while the 
flexible cables could be disconnected after due wear 
without breaking a costly wiped joint. 
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Several catalogs were examined for a suitable pot- 
head but without success, because the clearance be- 
tween the steel and the masonry was too small to 
permit the use of a standard pothead. The problem 
was solved by making a steel box with a hinged and 
rubber-gasketed cover into which was placed a slate 
slab cut from an old switchboard and drilled for four 
copper terminals, with thumbscrews on each end of 
the terminal. On one end of the box two lead sheaves 
were soldered to take the lead-covered cables and to 
make a wiped joint, while the other end of the box 
was fitted with two iron-pipe nipples to take the 
loomed cables. Lugs were put on the cable ends and 
secured to the terminals, after which the box was filled 
with hot ozite compound. The job was finished by 
coating the outside of the box with weatherproof paint. 


Maintenance Costs—Reducing Handling 
of Equipment and Departmental 
Co-operation 
BY H. A. LEONHAUSER, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT ROLL- 


ING STOCK AND SHOPS UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Much has been said and published in the past two or 
three years in regard to maintenance costs of railway 
equipments, while but little has been published as to the 
enormous saving that could be effected by proper sched- 
we speeds, proper car spacing, proper handling of equip- 
ment by the platform men, especially the motormen, and 
proper co-operation of the several departments; namely, 
transportation, power and overhead line, maintenance of 
way and purchasing. 

The operating department as a rule endeavors to bring 
its receipts per car-mile up to the highest standard. In 
order to accomplish this it generally does three things: 
first, reduces the running time, which, of course, means 
greater speed; second, reduces the lay-overs, and third, 
lengthens the headway, which means increased capacity 
and weight of car. The first means that the equipment 
is called upon to withstand conditions for which it was 
not designed; namely, the improper handling by the 
operator; the second and third mean the overloading of 
the motors, axles, springs, etc., thereby increasing the 
maintenance costs decidedly, to say nothing of the pos- 
sibilities of increasing the troubles of the claim depart- 
ment as well as loss of revenue due to the inability of 
the conductor to collect all fares. 

There is not the slightest doubt in the minds of those 
who are in charge, or those who have studied main- 
tenance costs, that a saving of at least 25 per cent can be 
effected by the proper schedule speed, spacing, and, above 
all, the proper and careful handling of the equipment 
while in service. There is a great difference in motor- 
men. Some take an interest in the equipment generally, 
which means not only an enormous saving but adds 
much to the safety and comfort of the riding public, 
while others do not take the proper care and interest. It 
is the men in the latter class who are responsible for 
many failures, delays and increased costs generally. It 
is not uncommon to sée a motorman operating a car 
with the controller on the proper running notch either 
in series or in parallel with the brakes applied. If we 
stop to analyze this particular “stunt” to find out what 
it means we can readily see without the slightest doubt 
how it increases the maintenance costs. 


IMPROPER CONTROLLER MANIPULATION WITH BRAKES ON 


First, improper controller operation with brakes on 
means the overloading of the motors. This causes a 
decided rise in temperature, which means deterioration 
of the insulation and consequent burn-outs of armature 
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and field coils, burning off of leads, and the flashing at N 
the brushes, which frequently extends to the motor 
frame, melting a portion of the brush-holder as well as 
the spring. The last trouble leads in many instances to 
controller explosions which, in turn, add to the troubles 
of the claim department. Further unnecessary and fre- 
quent blowing of the circuit breaker increases the main- 
tenance costs of that part of the equipment and also dis- 
turbs, even if it does not frighten, the passengers. In 
cutting out the controller a much heavier current is 
broken, and when we consider how often a controller is 
cut out in a day (to say nothing of a year) we can read- 
ily understand how this cutting out increases the cost 
due to excessive burning of the fingers, tips, contact 
plates and are dividers. These troubles also lead more 
or less to controller explosions. 

If the motorman dwells on the resistance points under 
the conditions aforesaid the resistors reach a red 
heat in a few moments, causing the mica tubes to break 
down and the grids to warp; the same result applies par- 
ticularly to grades without the brakes applied. It is far 
better on steep grades to bring the car to a stop and then 
start up with the controller on the series notch or run- 
ning point, rather than to cut in and out continually. 
The latter action not only makes resistance defective in 
time but is severe on gears and pinions. 

Second, ,the application of the brakes with the power 
on means the grinding away of brakeshoes and wheels. 
Both are very expensive items, wheels especially so. It 
has been my good fortune, as well as duty, to inspect all 
worn-out wheels in this city for many years. It is ap- 
palling to one who has had years of experience in the 
inspection of cast-iron car wheels to see so many rele- 
gated to the scrap heap, when ‘they should have given 
approximately from four to six months’ further service; 
or in other words from 12,000 to 20,000 miles more. 


RUNNING OVER SPECIAL WORK 


Third: “Run slow through switches, curves and over 
crossings” is a splendid rule. What does this rule mean? 
It means that we would have very few broken or bent 
trolley poles, bent trolley wheels, broken or torn-off trol- 
ley boards, and last but not least, damaged hoods. What 
does it mean to the overhead line department, and still 
more, what does it mean to the maintenance of way de- 
partment? In so far as the latter department is con- 
cerned, the passing or running over crossings or special 
work soon hammers them out of shape, bringing or di- 
verting the trouble again to the car equipment, resulting 
in bent axles and chipped and broken flanges. Passing 
or running through switches too rapidly very often 
causes the rear wheels or truck to jump the switch. 
This generally means considerable damage and expense 
to the equipment, to say nothing of the possibility of 
disabling the car by breaking off motor leads, etc., or of 
bending the brake rods. 


CORRECT USE OF AIR BRAKES 


Further, the proper and careful handling of air brakes 
means a great reduction in maintenance costs to those 
in charge of the equipment. An air brake is really a 
luxury and should be looked upon as such by all motor- 
men. To stop an ordinary 42,000-lb semi-convertible car 
in city service under average rail conditions, two appli- 
cations, or two movements of the valve, are sufficient. 
Yet in many cases motormen make from four to six 
applications, thereby wasting from 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent of the air. This increases the maintenance consid- 
erably, due to the grinding in, or scraping, of the valve 
parts. In short, wasting air means increased energy 
consumption, as well as increased maintenance costs for 
the electrical and mechanical parts of the compressor, 
for the governor, brake cylinder, brake levers, rods, pins, 
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wheels and shoes. One more point is the heavy shock 
that is transmitted to the transom bars by failure to 
exhaust the air to make a smooth-and even stop. This 
adds appreciably to the maintenance account, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience to passengers, especially to 
those who are standing. 


FLAT WHEELS 


The question of flat wheels is another item that is di- 
rectly in the hands of the motormen as one which not 
only increases maintenance costs decidedly, but also 
brings into play the wheel grinder with costly carborun- 
dum wheels and expensive energy or truing shoes, to 
say nothing of rail corrugations. Another point which 
should be kept before the motormen is that flat wheels 
not only pound and loosen bolts, but are detrimental to 
the equipment generally. They also lead to complaints 
from the public, and officials of the company know 
where these complaints generally end. 


STORMS 


Operating and drifting through water slowly and care- 
fully again depends upon the judgment of the motor- 
man. Lamps should be turned on at the beginning of an 
electrical storm. The spinning of the wheels during a 
snow storm may be avoided by the proper feeding of the 
controller as well as the use of a little sand at the right 
time. 

DAMAGES 


Motormen as a rule believe that the angle-iron bumper 
will stand all sorts of abuse, simply because it is called 
_a bumper. When they bring cars into the carhouse, 
either during the day or night, they strike the bumper 
of the car ahead, bending both. This practice is very 
bad indeed, as the platform knees which support the 
bumper are generally bolted to the crossing and side sills 
by one bolt passing through each knee. 
which pass through the end sills simply carry the plat- 
form. There should be a strict rule demanding that a 
small space must always be left between bumpers. 

In passing vehicles, panels frequently are damaged. 
What the motorman terms a scratch in reality means 
the removal and replacement of three or four panels, to- 
gether with their painting, striping, lettering and num- 
bering. All of this spells a large sum. 

Grab-handles of both open and closed cars are fre- 
quently knocked loose in passing vehicles, but at times 
this fact is not reported promptly, which, aside from 
the repair charges, makes trouble for the claim depart- 
ment. Passing over stones and other foreign sub- 
stances causes the breakage of gear cases, with pos- 
sible derailments and long delays. The motormen should 
be instructed to stop the car and remove the stone or 
foreign substance. 


MoTORMEN’S DAILY REPORT 


It is of the utmost importance to the mechanical de- 
partment that the motormen should turn in reports prop- 
erly and carefully marked covering any and all defects, 
promptly for each and every car that they operate at 
any time. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO MOTORMEN 


The writer does not believe in trying to crowd a lot 
of “stuff” into the heads of motormen. On the contrary, 
he believes that they should be taught a few, and only a 
few essential things; namely, 

1. Safety first. 

2. Cutting out the defective motor or motors and do- 
ing it properly. 

38. The right way of placing the coupling link and pin 
in order to make proper, safe and quick coupling. 

4. Proper braking. 

5. To know when wheels are sliding or revolving. 
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6. To use sand on a “bad” rail while wheels are re- 
volving in making a stop. 

7. To cut in and out the controller as little as possible. 

8. To drift as much as possible and use the brakes as 
little as possible, and to use the reverse only to avoid an 
accident. 


DEPARTMENTAL CO-OPERATION 


The writer is a firm believer in the old adage, “People 
living in glass houses should not throw stones.” There- 
fore he will go after the rolling stock and shops depart- 
ment first. ; 

It is of the first importance to design a car that will 
properly meet the requirements of city service and ap- 
peal to the public. The writer has always maintained 
that the single-truck car is the only car for city service, 
and that a modern, comfortable car body of the pay- 
within semi-convertible type seating forty-two people 
would earn the largest dividends. Let us see from the 
following comparison whether this statement is correct: 


SINGLE-TRUCK CAR (SEMI-CON- DOUBLE-TRUCK CAR (SEMI- 
VERTIBLE ) CONVERTIBLE) 
Cost, approximately... ..$2,700 Cost, approximately... .$5,200 
Seating capacity........ 42 Seating capacity........ 42 
Weight, approximately, Weight, approximately, 
pounds, 2). .0 8S dee. 8. 122,000 POUnaS ae ele a ee 42,200 
PICIRLICK Sa Sane yeahs teucheke ie leretase 1 EEUOLGGIE . HiidaRe tay elgversse tae 2 
IVAN CONS nacre cle: neueietiyecoels 4 INNGINGSL SR 2 orm tiie! eh ciate og tone 8 
EROS Dee a! 4, Ne) ordre Miobsbels stone 2 ASIOS Rite: 5's SE ORC eof 4 
Journal bearings ....... 4 Journal bearings ...... 8 
Journal boxes ......... 4 JOUrNAl DOXES a <.ss os 8 
ISEAKESROCS.” si. citeteio wets ate 4 STiAIKOSHOCH sy. vectors ts soe aut 8 
(CALS). i). 2 oes eectoeua ea sie eile 2 GOATS ares x. big x Mets. atersia ote 4 
PERU TUFOTISHO, 70.20 4a la) of aes that ot eiaite 2 FUTULOUS IS Sirs. vedo tach, one, atone 4 
INEQUOTS*\ 76 (csv are on dé ow aripte 2 MOEORS ison cmeudis sis )a 10% Syne 4 
SDTOMeY. DASE! .eteseterelolehs.s 1 Mroiléey bases or. ee sien 2 


In addition to the foregoing we must consider that 
the differences in the design of the controllers and in 
the number of brake levers and brake parts also favor 
the single-truck car most decidedly. Again the differ- 
ence in energy consumption, feeder distribution, the 
pounding of crossings, maintenance of all special track 
work, etc., must also be taken into account. Other items 
may also be added. Finally, when it is considered that 
a car runs nineteen hours on an average all-day schedule 


‘and that for fifteen of those hours a single-truck car 


would carry all of the passengers without inconvenience, 
leaving a few extra single-truck trippers to take care 
of the rush-hour surplus, it is only fair to conclude that 
the single-truck car eventually will replace the double- 
truck car for city service. In fact, the writer can see 
no other answer, since both labor and material have in- 
creased steadily for the past twelve years, while the 
nickel must carry people further than ever. 


POWER AND OVERHEAD LINE DEPARTMENT 


Increases in rolling stock costs in a great many in- 
stances are brought about by high voltage playing havoc 
with the older types of equipment, and picking the 
“bugs” out of modern equipments, especially at or near 
substations. Numerous brush-holder troubles and con- 
troller explosions have been due to this cause. On the 
other hand, low voltages lead to the heating of the 
motors and compressors, the burning of the governor 
contacts and to low air pressure, which is followed by 
bad braking. 

The failures and damages due to bad alignment of 
the trolley wire or slack wire and malleable-iron frogs 
are as follows: Badly bent and twisted trolley poles, 
broken hoods, and trolley boards torn from the roof of 
car. In many instances the use of a malleable-iron frog 
is responsible for pitted wheels. Such wheels arc, caus- 
ing the burning of the trolley wire and the early 
scrapping of the wheel itself. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY DEPARTMENT 


Having had the opportunity of inspecting and pass- 
ing on all worn-out or defective wheels for the past 
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ten to twelve years in our city, I have reached the con- 
clusion that a girder-grooved rail is very expensive from 
the standpoint of both cast-iron and steel wheels, owing 
to the fact that it causes very irregular flange wear. 
Cast-iron wheels particularly are frequently relegated 
to the scrap heap for this reason. Loose and broken 
crossings, as well as loose switches, are responsible for 
many chipped flanges, especially on pilot wheels, and are 
liable to cause derailments which lead to damages to the 
electric ‘equipment, car body and brake rigging gen- 
erally. In both instances the mileage of the wheel is 
greatly reduced. Broken tie-rods and badly-worn cross- 
ings, especially steam railroad crossings, are respon- 
sible for many bent axles; the former are responsible 
for the sudden swerving of the car, especially a single- 
truck car; the latter are due to the hard jolt. The flat, 
square flanges caused by badly-worn rail necessitate the 
removal of the wheels while they still possess plenty of 
chill and mileage. Badly-worn rail also leads to the 
rapid destruction of both bodies and trucks. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


The purchasing department can be of invaluable as- 
sistance to the rolling stock and shops department by 
keeping in close touch with the superintendent of that 
department and his assistants. This is absolutely essen- 
tial for the following reasons: To combine quality with 
price; to inform it about the performance of the ma- 
terial that has been purchased; to 
maintain at all times an adequate 
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the co-operation of the heads of all departments and 
employees generally. He earnestly hopes that he has 
not offended anyone; not even our own gray-haired, 
congenial purchasing agent, who has caused him on 
numerous occasions to warm up considerably under the 
collar. 


Block to Protect Switch Blades of 
Type K Controllers 
BY R. H. PARSONS, ELECTRICAL FOREMAN 


The later patterns of Type K controllers are fitted 
with motor cut-out switches constructed of two metal 
strips riveted together, replacing the older ones which 
were cast solid of bronze or similar composition. 

After many of the common controller troubles have 
been eliminated by redesign, special care, etc., it will be 
found that a large number of controllers still give 
trouble from failures caused by burning or poor contact 
of the cut-out switches. Perhaps some careless shop- 
man has allowed the car to go out with the blade bent 
or the clips out of position. Again, the motorman, in a 
hurry to make time, imagines that he has a grounded 
motor because his circuit breaker is blowing. So he 
cuts out first one and then the other switch, hoping to 
overcome the trouble. Sometimes he replaces the 


switches properly but often he leaves them in only partly 


stock of repair parts; to promote 


better deliveries. It is also abso- 
lutely necessary that reliable, intel- 
ligent men should be. selected to as- 
sist the storekeeper to keep up a 


Fig. 1 
Switch Blade 


Pe Blade 


FIGS. 1 AND 2—PERFECT AND IMPERFECT CONTACT OF SWITCH BLADES. 
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(ELEVATION 45 DEG. TO HORIZONTAL) ; 


FIGS. 8 AND 4—WOOD BLOCK SWITCH LEVER STOP IN PLACE; FIG. 5, APPLICATION OF BLOCK 


regular and legitimate stock of all standard sup- 
plies. To be out of supplies means very often the 
shopping of the car or cars, or else their tempor- 
ary retention in service before going to the shops. 
Then the cost of renewing or replacing the part or parts 
is much higher because the difficulties have increased. 
Volumes could-be written on this subject, but the fact 
still remains that in order to assist the rolling stock 
and shops department to operate economically it is 
necessary for the purchasing department to bear in 
mind the following: 

1. Have reliable and intelligent help. 

2. Eliminate the stories “just out,” or “it has been 
shipped,” ete. 

3. Get the best at the best price. 

4,- Secure prompt deliveries (no fake promises). 

5. Keep up your stock and save us from losing our 
religion. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer has tried to show in a very brief manner 
how maintenance costs of car equipment can be reduced, 
aside from the rolling stock and shops department, by 


or else uses his controller handle to drive them down 
hard, with the result shown in Fig. 2 instead of re- 
taining the correct position shown in Fig. 1. The usual 
consequence is a poor contact which heats up the 
switch and melts the solder from the wires at their con- — 
nections back of the terminal board. 

To overcome this trouble a block has been designed 
constructed as shown in Figs. 3 and 4 and applied as 
shown in Fig. 5. This block is serewed to the terminal 
board under the switch blade, in which position it so- 
limits the travel of the blade that the blade cannot be 
forced down to spread the contacts. 

The block is made of well-seasoned hardwood and is 
fitted accurately. After finishing the block smoothly, 
it is treated like controller boards, as described by the 
writer in the issue of Jan. 2, 1915. The block illustrat- 
ed is used in a K-27 controller. Its dimensions, of 
eourse, vary according to the type of controller used. 


The Southwestern Electrical & Gas Association has 
increased its active membership to 125 public utilities 
in Texas. Its membership now includes every interurban 
line in the State and all but two of the street railways. 


_ 
7 
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Pennsylvania Locomotive on Turntable 


at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


One of the mammoth, exhibits to be made at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition will undoubtedly be that of 
the Westinghouse Hiectric & Manufacturing Company. 
This exhibit will include one of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road locomotives mounted on a turntable. 

The location of the turntable is under the center of 
the dome:of the’immense transportation building at the 
junction of the two main aisles: The turntable is 


65 ft. long, and, including the locomotive, weighs 440,000 


lb. The height of the track is 12 ft. above the floor, 
and steel ties are used, a new type of construction for 
this class of work. By means of a 10 hp., three-phase, 
220-volt motor the turntable is caused to revolve at a 
rate of once in three minutes, thus giving the crowds 
in each end of the building different views of the 
locomotive. The rotation, which can be reversed, is 
under the.controlvof an operator in;a,booth nearby. 

An- unusual method of collecting: the current for 

lighting the locomotive is employed. This was designed 
by the Westinghouse engineers and involves bringing 
the leads up through the center bearings to collector 
rings, thus obviating the use of third-rail shoes or 
trolleys. The locomotive is arranged and lighted to 
permit visitors to pass through it and inspect the equip- 
ment. It is clamped to the turntable by means of steel 
bands to prevent any possibility of its becoming dis- 
lodged. 
- This locomotive is said to be the largest in the world 
in passenger service. It consists of two units and 
weighs 156 tons, and is the first side-rod gearless loco- 
motive ever placed in service. It has two motors having 
a total capacity of 4000 hp, and Westinghouse unit 
switch control equipment of the HBF type, which has 
made the phenomenal record of 99,549 miles per train 
minute delay due to power control failure. Locomotives 
of this type haul 12,000,000 passengers annually over 
the electrified terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Harrison, N. J., to Pennsylvania Station, New 
York City. These locomotives are capable of attaining 
a speed of 60 m.p.h. with full load. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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OTHER EXHIBITS 


In addition to the locomotive, the newly-developed 
Types PK and HL control for railway motors will be 
shown in operation. These control equipments will 
operate motor racks equipped with 40-hp motors. The 
PK control operating head can be applied to any stan- 
dard Type K controller. 

A complete line of commutating-pole railway motors, 
including box and split frame types for various volt- 
ages from 600 to 1500, will also be shown, and in addi- 
tion a preliminary sample of the new pressed steel rail- 
way motor. 


Portable Fault Localizer 


A portable fault localizer, for quickly locating a 
ground on a power cable, is now being marketed by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The position of a ground is read di- 
rectly off the dial in terms of per cent of length of de- 
fective cable. It is an application of the wheatstone 
bridge with all the necessary apparatus contained in one 


Paratie! Conductor 


Jumper 


DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS FOR PORTABLE FAULT LOCALIZER 


portable case wired for connection to the circuit to be 
tested. Its use assumes that the cable is grounded at 
only one point and that a parallel conductor of the same 


‘length and resistance as the faulty cable is available. 


After proper connections are made, a dial on the in- 
strument is revolved by means of a knob ‘in the middle 
of the localizer until the galvanometer shows no deflec- 


LOCOMOTIVE EXHIBIT AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION UNDER WAY 
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tion when the key is closed. The reading of the meter 
then gives the percentage of length of the feeder from 
the point where the test is being made to the location of 
the ground, assuming the total length of the feeder to 
be 100 per cent; the red scale indicating that the ground 
is on the conductor connected to the binding post marked 
red, and the black scale indicating to the binding post 
marked “Black.” Direct current only is used in these 
tests. 

The fault localizer consists of a polished wooden case 
which contains all the parts necessary for the test ex- 
cept the source of direct-current supply and the leads 
to the cables. Two styles are furnished, one containing 
a galvanometer and the other for use with a separate 
galvanometer. The variable resistance arms consist of 
two loops of low resistance wire attached to the side of 
a revolving disk, upon which the dial is attached, so that 
contact is easily made from two brushes attached to the 
case and connected to the galvanometer terminals. As 
the disk is revolved the point of contact between the 
brushes and the resistance loops is thus varied, as in the 
slide-wire bridge. The dial is calibrated in percentage 
of the length of the conductor tested, so that the reading 
is direct. 

The galvanometer is highly sensitive, having a “uni- 
pivot” bearing which does not have to be leveled to take 
readings. It can be used for general testing wherever 
a portable galvanometer of its sensibility is desirable, 
and can easily be removed from the case when this is 
desired. It has a resistance of 5 ohms, full scale reading 
0.00036 amp, and sensibility 0.00001 amp per division. 


A Test of Vanadium Rails 


Two 100-ton heats of vanadium steel for rails were 
recently made for the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, the 
rails being rolled to the railroad’s 105-lb. s2ction. These 
heats were made according to the standard composition 
that was being regularly furnished to the railroad, ex- 
cepting for the addition of vanadium and the reduction 
of from 0.10 per cent to 0.15 per cent in the carbon. 
The vanadium rails were required to meet the same 
drop test requirements as to deflection and ductility 


RAIL TEST—-ETCHED SECTIONS OF CARBON-STEEL RAILS 
FOR DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD 


that are prescribed in the standard specifications of ‘he 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, which call 
for a minimum and maximum deflection fer +he first 
blow. 

The tests showed that, although the vanadium rails 
were from 10 points to 15 points lower in carbon than 
- the standard rails rolled by the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, they had about 40 per cent higher elastic limit, or 
useful strength, combined with increased tensile or 
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The vanadium rails also showed " 
With the increased strength and 


ultimate strength. 
greater hardness. 


hardness, they showed the same deflection under the 
first blow of the drop test and slightly better ductility 
than the carbon-steel rails. 

The following table gives minimum figures obtained 


RAIL TEST—ETCHED SECTIONS OF VANADIUM RAILS 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD 


FOR - 


from test pieces in eight different Iccations in the rails 
from each of the heats: 


Vanadium Carbon 
Miastie limites..... G6 tches nose eee one 80,000 lb. 56,000 lb. 
Tensile. strength “<2. 32g eae 137,000 Ib. 126,000 lb. 
MLONZAaAtione iite 2 + 1hine. op eeeeeenee eee 9 per cent 9 per cent 


Reduction inearesa, ol hscsck eee eee 14 per cent 
i 277 


13 ean 
The drop tests were made with a 2240-lb. tup falling 
from a height of 19 ft. These showed deflection that 
were, in all cases except one, within 8 per cent of 1 in. 
after the first blow, and between 1.8 in. and 2.0 © 
after the second blow. Two vanadium rails out of six 
in the drop test broke at the third blow. 


Vending Machine for Cars of Two Penn- 
sylvania Electric Lines 


The Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton Electric Railway and 
the Lehigh Traction Company, Hazleton, Pa., have 
lately installed on their cars a penny-in-the-slot vend- 
ing machine furnished by Scott E. Drum, Hazleton, Pa. 
These machines are of the compact design necessary for 


CAR VENDING MACHINES AS INSTALLED FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


car service, their dimensions being only 24 in. high, 3 
in. wide and 234 in. deep. To install, the back of the 
machine is first attached with four screws to panels 
between the windows. Then the front is locked on to 
this back. The front has an attractive French beveled 
plate mirror 7 in. long and 2 in. wide, set in a frame of 
German silver. The machine is of metal and the finish 
is in mahogany. The machine is arranged to return the 
coin in case the article desired is out of stock. 
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News of Electric Railways 


NEW YORK COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


A Summary Is Presented of Testimony by Commissioners 
Wood, Cram and Williams 


Both Robert Colgate Wood and J. Sergeant Cram of the 
Public Service Commission for the First District of New 
York were the witnesses before the Legislature’s investi- 
gating committee on Feb. 10. Mr. Wood was examined 
first. He would want to consult the legal advisor of the 
commission before he could state finally whether or not 
he believed complaints against officers of public service 
corporations should be turned over to the District Attorney 
with prison sentences if convicted of misdemeanors. He 
did not know that the orders of the commission were being 
violated by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company until the transit 
bureau had brought them to his attention in December. 
He had spoken to Frank Hedley, vice-president and general 
manager of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, about 
the alleged violations in New York and Mr. Hedley had 
promised to remedy the matter. 

‘Mr. Cram said he seldom used a city automobile before 
he hurt his leg, about a year ago. Thereafter the car was 
sent to bring him to commission meetings which otherwise 
he might not have been able to attend. In contradistinction 
to Chairman McCall of the commission Mr. Cram said three 
commissioners could do the work if competent men were 
secured. The sum of $15,000, the salary paid to each com- 
missioner, was large, but New York was an expensive place 
in which to live, and really competent men could make much 
more money in private business. To have a really effective 
commission there should be a fixed tenure of office and the 
commission should not be made the buffet of politics. As 
to whether the commission was efficient Mr. Cram said that 
if he were asked questions he would answer. The committee 
could not compel him to express opinions. Mr. Cram, who 
is a lawyer, did not read the public service commission law 
the same as counsel for the committee. He kept no track 
of the time he spent at the commission meetings. He stayed 
until his work was done. The meetings of the commission 
were a joke. He said: “They called it a meeting of the 
committee of the whole. That consisted in passing judgment 
first and holding a hearing afterwards.” He le‘t the disposal 
of informal complaints to the staff, which he understood was 
efficient. The companies always tried to obey orders, but at 
times could not. The difficulty about penalty actions was 
that “intent” to disobey orders could seldom be shown. The 
companies were not “habitual lawbreakers.” 

At the session of the committee on Feb. 11, both Com- 
missioners Williams and Wood were questioned in regard 
to the recent subway signal award. This contract was 
approved by Commissioners Williams, Cram and Wood. 
Three years ago Commissioner Wood and the president of 
one of the signal companies which had sought to retain him 
called on Chairman Willcox of the commission in regard 
to the signals, but they decided that it was too early to 
arrange details. Mr. Wood dropped the matter there and 
had not seen the president of the company for two and 
one-half years until he called regarding the new contract. 
Suits for infringement of patents had been threatened. He 
did not delay matters. At the end he was convinced by the 
attorneys for the Brooklyn Transit Company that a bond 
would cover any liability for patent litigation. 

Commissioner Cram was questioned at length in regard 
to the operations of the New York & Queens County Rail- 
way. Colonel Hayward, counsel for the committee, read into 
the records a statement of the ownership of stock of the 
New York & Queens County Railway.by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company and a comparison of the cost of 
operation of the power plant, cost of power purchased and 
yearly deficit of the New York & Queens County Railway for 
the years ended June 30, 1904, to June 30, 1913, inclusive. 

On Feb. 13 Commissioner Williams entered an emphatic 
__ protest against the proposal to take from the commission 
the work of constructing the new subways and to hand it 


over to the Board of Estimate. Mr. Williams said that it 
was immaterial to him whether or not he stayed on the 
commission. He had done his duty, but he did not want to 
see a law destroyed that was so well thought of by Governor 
Hughes. It would be well if some means could be devised 
by which complaints could be disposed of more expeditiously 
than at present, but he denied that the informal complaints 
to which the committee had called attention were typical 
of those which were presented to the commission. Not 
enough had been said at the hearings about what the com- 
mission had accomplished. He intended to prepare a state- 
ment for the committee in which the work of the commis- 
sion and its achievements would be set forth in detail. At 
the hearing on Feb. 15 Mr. Williams was questioned more 
particularly in regard to the adequacy of the service fur- 
nished by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. The wit- 
ness indulged his propensity to make speeches rather than 
to reply direct to questions, and the members of the commit- 
tee criticised him for this. The question of more cars for the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company was traced from its incep- 
tion in July, 1911, in case No. 1438, which came up before 
Commissioner McCarroll. Colonel Haywood reviewed briefly 
the hearings, many of which were adjourned without any 
testimony having been taken. 

The New York Evening Post of Feb. 12 contained an 
interview with Senator Thompson, chairman of the joint 
committee conducting the investigation, in which that gen- 
tleman was quoted as saying that the committee had made 
up its mind to give the State a law about the constitu- 
tionality of which there will be no question. He said the 
committee would be at work two weeks longer and that it 
would call members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


FUTURE PLANS OF NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


The directors of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad on Feb. 16 announced the plans for future opera- 
tion as recently authorized by the board. These plans, 
which follow closely the decree of the United States Circuit 
Court entered last October, have been submitted to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Massachusetts for approval. 
They pledge the company to concentrate attention hereaf- 
ter on the railroad property itself, to wind up as soon as 
practicable all its connections with subsidiaries not directly 
affecting the prosperity of the main line properties and not 
to acquire any new properties. The Housatonic Power 
Company will be sold with the exception of the undeveloped 
water rights of the Housatonic River, which will be neces- 
sary to provide power for the electrified division between 
New York and New Haven. The large real estate holdings 
along the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway held in 
the name of the Millbrook Company, will be sold as soon as 
proper prices can be obtained. The New York, Westchester 
& Boston Railway itself will continue to be under the opera- 
tion of the New Haven company, the directors now intend- 
ing to develop the territory in the belief that the line will 
become a paying investment. In the meantime, the com- 
pany is to be consolidated with the Westchester Northern 
Railroad, a company which was formed in 1912 with the 
intention of building an extension to the New York, West- 
chester & Boston Railway from White Plains to Danbury, 
Conn. No construction work has yet been undertaken on 
this proposed extension. 


THE CINCINNATI FRANCHISE 


The Federated Improvement Association on Feb. 11 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the organization 
will, under certain conditions, relinquish its opposition to 
the franchise granted the Cincinnati, Newport & Covington 
Street Railway by the city of Cincinnati. Three changes in 
the franchise are desired by this organization, namely, that 
the company agree to remove its tracks from any street 
in the city that may be wanted for the use of the interur- 
ban loop system, that it will never charge as fare between 
any two points in Cincinnati an amount greater than is 
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charged by the Cincinnati Traction Company, and that if 
at any time the Cincinnati Traction Company decides to 
operate its cars by other means than the overhead trolley, 
it will adopt the same means. The ordinance would have 
to go back to Council for these amendments. This com- 
pany has already accepted the franchise offered it and filed 
a bond of $25,000 to insure that its terms will be observed. 
In addition, it has notified the Council in writing that it 
will change its route to accommodate the interurban loop 
plan, if that becomes necessary. 

On Feb. 17 Polk Lafoon, secretary of the Cincinnati, 
Newport & Covington Street Railway, sent a communica- 
tion to the association in which he pointed out the un- 
reasonableness of re-submitting the ordinance to the City 
Council in order to avoid the expense of an election, be- 
cause the organization is not in position to prevent a 
referendum vote on the amendments, after they are made, 
and the expense would be incurred any way. The number 
of signatures this organization secured to its petitions was 
714, while Mr. Bigelow’s organizations secured 10,276, and 
the number filed for a special election was 30,960. He 
assured the organization that the city would have the right 
to use the streets on which the company’s franchise is 
granted for the rapid transit interurban loop, if it so de- 
sired and that competition would keep the rate of fare 
as low as that charged by the Cincinnati Traction Company. 
As to the change in mechanical equipment, he said no 
determination could be reached without knowing what such 
a change involved, but he did not anticipate any trouble 
in that direction. 

The Council at Dayton, Ky., has adopted a resolution 
asking the officials of Covington to take steps to appeal 
the case in which the ‘United States District Court recently 
decided that the South Covington & Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way owns a perpetual franchise in the streets of Covington. 


NEW YORK INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


The votes cast by four Republican Senators, all from 
Brooklyn, prevented the passage in the Senate on Feb. 17 
of the Sage bill making an emergency appropriation of 
$425,000 for the Workmen’s Compensation Commission and 
carrying a provision which authorized the direct settlement 
of compensation claims between employers or insurance 
carriers and injured workmen. 

Superintendent of Insurance Frank Hasbrouck in his re- 
port to the Legislature, speaking of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, indorses the main features of the New York law, but 
says that it should ke amended in certain particulars. He 
advocates that the forty-two groups be eliminated and the 
benefits extended to cover practically all employments. 
Another feature which should be corrected, he says, is the 
cumbersome method prescribed for settling claims. The 
four methods of insurance provided by the law are indorsed 
as affording healthy competition based upon service to the 
public. It is sugested that all employers be required by 
law to keep accurate payroll records for insurance purposes. 


ANOTHER BOND ORDINANCE AT TOLEDO 


On the evening of Feb. 13, an ordinance was introduced 
into the City Council of Toledo, Ohio, providing for a bond 
issue of $4,000,000, the proceeds to be used in acquiring 
the light, power, heat and artificial gas properties of the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company, under the provisions 
of the initiated municipal ownership ordinance, passed on 
Aug. 4, 1914. The ordinance was prepared by City Solicitor 
Thurstin and is similar to the one he introduced some time 
ago relating to the railroad properties of the company. The 
bonds are to run for twenty years and draw 5 per cent 
interest. Under the ordinance the rate for service is to be 
fixed by the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio or any 
other body that may be empowered to look after such 
duties. A maximum of 6 cents per kw.-hr. is provided for 
energy and 65 cents per thousand feet for artificial gas. The 
measure has been referred to the committee of the whole. 

The same evening a resolution was introduced fixing the 
rate to be charged by the Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Company at 5 cents for carrying passengers from 
all parks and boulevards into the city. This is meant to 
cover certain lands the city has purchased for park purposes 
about 1 mile south of the southern city limits. 
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NEW JERSEY UTILITIES LEAGUE 


The New Jersey Utilities League has been formed for the 
purpose of keeping its members informed of the introduction 
and progress of legislation affecting them. The formation of 
the league was due primarily to the introduction of a recent 
bill providing for certain taxation of franchises of public util- 
ity corporations in addition to the franchise and other 
taxes which they now pay. Many representatives of public 
utilities appeared at a hearing on this bill scheduled for last 
week, and as a result the hearing was postponed to Feb. 23. 

There are more than 225 public utilities in the State, few 
of which have taken interest in legislative matters. The re- 
sult was that the utilities and the public failed to realize that 
there were so many varied interests and companies. The 
league will unify these interests and enable them to work to- 
gether to furnish correct information to the public and the 
legislators. A permanent bureau with headquarters proba- 
bly in Trenton, where the Public Utilities Commission has 
offices, may be provided in the near future. The Public Serv- 
ice Corporation has become a member of the league. The 
officers of the league for the coming year are: President, 
John A. Riggins, New Jersey Northern Gas Company, Cam- 
den; secretary, W. H. Roth, 112 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. An executive committee has been appointed 
to look after the details. 


INDIANA LEGISLATURE 


The following new bills have been introduced in the 
House: a bill providing that interurban or street railways 
place tracks in the middle of the highways for a distance 
of 1 mile from the corporate limits of towns having a 
population of from 30,000 to 58,000; a bill providing that 
the franchises of all public service corporations be sub- 
mitted to the state board of tax commissioners for assess- 
ment for taxation; a bill providing a fine of $100 to $500 
for railroads carrying-into or from point to point in the 
state intoxicating liquors, when such are to be sold in 
“dry” territory, and providing that packages must be la- 
beled to proper consignee and as to nature of contents; 
a bill providing that traction companies operating more 


than 18 miles of track must maintain two toilet rooms in. 


each car; a bill providing that public service companies 
giving service by measured rates shall not fix any mini- 
mum charge; an amendment providing that where a rail- 
road intersects a person’s land and takes property by con- 
demnation, the owner shall have the right to construct 
driveways across the right-of-way; amendment to the pub- 
lic utility commission law curtailing the powers of the 
public service commission by giving municipalities direct 
control of utilities, the right to order joint use of utility 
systems, city authorities the right to regulate mergers, 
leases and sales of public utilities, cities the right to issue 
franchises for duplication of public utility service, and 
further provides that cities may decide if indeterminate 
permits are to be issued; a bill providing a maximum fare 
of 1% cents a mile for adult passengers and % cent for 
persons five to twelve years of age on interurban rail- 
ways, with the right to carry 150 lb. of baggage. 

The following new bills have been introduced in the 
Senate: a bill providing that all street cars in cities of the 
third class shall be equipped with double trucks and air 
brakes; a workmen’s compensation bill making it optional 
whether the state insurance feature or other proposal for 
liability insurance is chosen by the employer; a bill amend- 
ing the public utility commission law by more fully defin- 
ing the terms “unjust discrimination” in service; a bill 
providing that no public service company shall receive a 
franchise unless a petition showing that public convenience 
and necessity demand such a franchise has been filed with 
the public service commission; a bill amending the public 
utility commission law by eliminating the clause which re- 
quires all officers of public service corporations to be bona 
fide residents of Indiana, and extending the time when in- 
determinate permits may be taken by public utilities; a 
bill amending the public utility commission act to permit 
railroad companies to give employees passes where such 
employees are holding public office. 

The Fleming bill making certain provisions for the ven- 
tilation of street and interurban railway cars has been 
killed in the Senate. 
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RAPID TRANSIT PLANS IN PHILADELPHIA 


A. Merritt Taylor, director of city transit, Philadelphia, 
submitted to the Select and Common Councils of that city on 
Feb. 11 a special report on rapid transit development for 
Philadelphia in accordance with the resolution adopted by 
Councils on Feb. 4. This report contained a complete list of 
the subway, elevated and surface lines contemplated to be 
constructed under plans recommended by the department of 
city transit, with the cost of each. In his communication to 
Councils, Mr. Taylor requested that the finance committee 
report out the ordinances provided for the holding of the 
special election to authorize an increase in the city’s indebt- 
edness to the extent of at least $6,000,000 to provide money 
for beginning the transit development, and that the ordi- 
nance be passed by Councils without delay in order that the 
election might be held and the $6,000,000 be appropriated 
and the designating ordinances passed before the summer 
adjournment, so that actual construction of the high-speed 
lines could be commenced on July 1. He said that it would 
not be necessary to vote more than $6,000,000 of the transit 
loan until after the constitutional amendment had been voted 
on by the people in November. 

The matter came up before Councils on Feb. 18. On that 
day a transit ordinance was introduced by John P. Connelly, 
chairman of the committee on finance, differing from the 
plans proposed by Mr. Taylor. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger said in its issue of Feb. 19 that the Connelly bill in 
part was based upon a “joker” ordinance introduced several 
months ago by Peter EH. Costello, an organization leader. 
The report from Mr. Taylor in regard to the transit plan 
was meanwhile referred by Councils to the joint committee 
on street railways and finance. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger said editorially on Feb. 19: 

“The people of Philadelphia have yet to be heard from. 
They are in no mood to be trifled with, and this proposition 
is worse than trifling. They have a right to know under 

-whose inspiration this scheme of the finance committee’s 
was concocted, and what special interests it was intended to 
serve. This mutilated program would perpetuate conditions 
the escape from which is the whole purpose of the struggle 
for the last two years. Who inspired the change, and what 
are the ends sought to be accomplished by such a betrayal 
of the city’s rights and needs?” 


OHIO LEGISLATION 


Electric and steam railway interests are opposing two 
bills introduced in the Ohio Legislature by Senator Pink, 
of Hamilton County, which make proof of an accident in 
which any one is injured or property damaged prima facie 
evidence that the car or train was improperly handled at 
the time. The railway men say that the bills rob the 
railways of any possible defense in case of accidents. 

Somewhat akin to these bills is one introduced by Rep- 
resentative Terrell, of Cuyahoga County, which would 
establish the doctrine of comparative negligence in con- 
nection with cases in which street cars, automobiles, wag- 
ons and other vehicles are involved. This bill would make 
it mandatory that the degree of carelessness of all parties 
be established and that damages be awarded on that basis. 

The Senate committee on public utilities heard arguments 
on Feb. 10 on the Winans bill, which gives the Public 
Utilities Commission the right to suspend railroad, railway 
and other public service rates for a certain time after their 
promulgation and places the burden of proof as to their 
reasonableness on the companies. 

The Cleveland branch of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employees arranged to send 
five members to Columbus on Feb. 18 to attend the hearing 
on the bill that defines the number of hours in each day 
that employees shall work and fixes other conditions. This 
bill, intended primarily to benefit the men in Cleveland, will 
apply to the entire state. 


THE CINCINNATI APPRAISAL 


The three members of the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion went to Cincinnati on Feb. 12 to begin work on de- 
termining the value of the property of the Cincinnati 
Traction Company. They were accompanied by L. G. 
White, the electrical engineer of the department, and Law- 
rence K. Langdon, its attorney. Theodore Mayer and L. R. 
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Smith, real estate experts, stated that they had already 
appraised the property at the request of the company and 
had filed their report in which the total value, irrespective 
of buildings, assemblage, continuity values, cost of acquir- 
ing and surveys, was $589,107. Mr. Mayer said the gross 
cost of the property including leases, commissions, per- 
centage and surveys was $878,613. The “Somers system” 
was used in reaching the valuation placed on the property. 
Walter Draper, vice-president of the company, testified as 
to the cost of the property and its present condition. 

L. F. Huntington, another local real estate man, testified 
that the cost of. consents secured from property owners 
along the various routes, in his opinion, was about 54 
cents per front foot.’ On this basis the total cost of con- 
sents to the company would have been $609,609, as the 
trackage in the city is estimated at 1,111,000 ft. A. L. 
Nrum, building expert, and Bert Baldwin, electrical engi- 
neer, testified as to the value of superceded property, much 
of which’ had been abandoned before its useful life was 
spent, due largely to improvements made in equipment for 
transportation. The total given for this item was $2,277,- 
995. The most costly property to be thus abandoned were 
horse cars, cable cars, steel rails that were unfitted for 
electric cars, inclined planes, cost of street repairing due to 
changing rails, ete. Mr. Baldwin, who was engineer for 
the Cincinnati Street Railway when horse and cable cars 
were used, said that the practice of the city was to require 
the company to de much more in the way of repaving than 
it should have done and that this often worked a hardship. 

The members of the commission visited the properties of 
the company on the following day in company with W. Kes- 
ley Schoepf, president, and Walter Draper, vice-president. 
They will take the information secured from the men who 
testified, experts employed by the company, and the state- 
ments that have been filed by the company, from which 
a tentative valuation will be fixed. Then there will be 
hearings during which disputed points will be argued and 
further detail added, if necessary. 


New California Road Opened.—The Monticeto Railroad 
has placed its new line in Los Angeles in operation. The 
road is 2.4 miles long. 


New Line in Alabama.—The line of the Birmingham- 
Tuscaloosa Railway & Utilities Company in Tuscaloosa has 
been placed in operation. 


Municipal Railway Bonds for Pekin.—Arrangements have 
been concluded between the city of Pekin, Ill., and Counsel- 
man & Company, New York, N. Y., under which that com- 
pany will take the $48,000 of bonds voted by the citizens 
of Pekin last year for the reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of the local railway line in Pekin as a municipal under- 
taking. 

Need for Signals on New York Elevated —Clifton W. 
Wilder, electrical engineer for the Public Service Commis- 
sion for the First District of New York, has reported to 
the commission that the accident on the Ninth Avenue ele- 
vated line of the Manhattan Railway on Feb. 6 demonstrates 
the necessity for some form of protective signals on the 
local and the express tracks on all elevated structures. 


Fender Test in Toronto.—As a result of the conference 
on safety devices, held by representatives of the Toronto 
Railway with the Ontario Railway Board on Feb. 12 in- 
structions have been issued by the board for the company 
to try out a new style of fender on its new cars. Engineer 
Royce of the board and an engineer of the railway have 
been instructed to report later on the experiment. 

Hearing on School Fare Bill—The bill providing for a 
half-fare for school children in New York State was op- 
posed at a hearing before the railroads committee of the 
Senate and Assembly on Feb. 16 by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company on the ground that such action would 
constitute an infringement of the franchise by the Legis- 
lature.. Representatives of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company and of the International Railway, Buffalo, opposed 
the bill on the ground that it constituted discriminatory 
legislation in that it favored school children as against 
minors who were forced to work for a living. 

Kansas City Extensions.—The board of control of Kansas 
City, Mo., has made formal recommendations for improve- 
ments of service, which are now in the hands of John M. 
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Egan, president of the Metropolitan Street Railway. Among 
the items was the suggestion that the $250,000 of improve- 
ments provided for in the franchise ordinance should be 
met by the building of 3 miles of single track, Prospect, 
48 to 71; 1 mile of single track, along the south side of 
Swope Park; 1% miles of single track, Twelfth, eastward 
from Jackson. If the city wants these extensions now, and 
President Egan decides for them, the city will probably 
ask Judge Hook to authorize the issuance of certificates. 


Bills Before Texas Legislature—The interurban railway 
interests of Texas are opposing the bill which Senator 
Darwin has introduced in the Senate providing for placing 
interurban lines under the jurisdiction of the State Railroad 
Commission. At a hearing on the measure before the 
Senate committee on internal improvements representa- 
tives of practically all of the existing interurban railways 
as well as those which are in course of promotion appeared 
and argued against the proposition. The committee made 
a majority adverse report on the bill, but a minority report 
was also signed which will bring the measure upon the 
floor of the Senate for consideration. Senator Robbins 
has introduced a bill providing for the creation of a 
public utility commission which shall have jurisdiction 
ever municipal public utility plants. 

Toronto Improvement Order.—One Feb. 9 representa- 
tives of the city of Toronto, Ont., and the Toronto Rail- 
way appeared before the Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board in connection with the issuing of a formal order by 
the board based upon the judgment rendered last fall. 
Mr. Osler, counsel for the company, urged inability on the 
part of the company to secure money to comply with the 
recommendations of the board and asked for an extension 
of time after July 1 for building the Ossington Avenue 
line, completing the fifty new cars and finishing the 13 
miles of new track required. The appeal regarding the 
13 miles of line was favorably received by Chairman Mc- 
Intyre. By the board’s order, the railway will have until 
July 1 to finish this work. No extension was granted 
for the other work. If the company finds that it cannot 
finish the cars and the Ossington Avenue line within the 
time fixed the board must be convinced of the company’s 
inability to finance them. 

Opposition to Full Crew Laws.—The railroads of the States 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey have begun in the news- 
papers an advertising campaign to obtain the repeal of full 
crew acts in those States. Daniel Willard, the president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Theodore Voorhees, president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, and R. L. O’Donnell, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Associated Railroads of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, have issued ‘‘an open, square, 
above-board, direct appeal to the intelligence and judgment 
of the people.” The advertisement says that the official fig- 
ures show that for the three-year period prior to the enact- 
ment of the law in Pennsylvania the total number of em- 
ployees and passengers killed was 10,186. Since the law be- 
came operative that figure has been increased to 10,372 per- 
sons. The extra man on each train, representing $3,000,000 
yearly, means an expenditure that could have been spent for 
200 steel coaches, 80 locomotives, 67,000 tons of rails, 65 
grade crossings or 800 miles of track. 

Labor Bills in Ohio.—Representative Bohm, Cleveland, is 
the author of a bill that makes it compulsory on employers 
to see that their employees work only six days out of each 
week. Representative Smith’s bill, requiring that conduct- 
crs and motormen on street and electric railway cars be 
provided with dust-proof compartments, has been approved 
for passage by the committee that considered it. The 
penalty for violation is from $25 to $100. Representative 
Ott, Hamilton, has introduced a new section to the statute 
that limits the hours of work for railroad men. It applies 
expecially to street and interurban men and provides in 
the first place that no car shall be placed in the hands 
cf a motorman and a conductor unless they shall have had 
an experience of at least fifteen days under the guidance 
of men who have had as much as two years’ experience 
on the line on which they are students. The men shall 
not be permitted to work more than nine out of any 
consecutive eleven hours in any twenty-four-hour day and 
they must have thirteen hours off-duty. Fines for viola- 
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tion of this provision range from $100 to $500 for each 
car each day. A bill by Representative King, of Hocking 
County, makes an agreement between employers and labor- 
ers a personal and not a property right, and denies the 
right to issue an injunction in cases where labor contracts 
are violated but where no irreparable loss or damage is 
about to occur. An application for an injunction must 
contain a detailed statement of the property rights in 
jeopardy. Another bill by the same author provides that 
all street and interurban cars shall be provided with air- 
brakes, the rigging of the brakeshoe to be attached to the 
journal beam of the truck and, also, that an adequate 
sanding device be furnished. It is required that 50 per cent 
of the cars in the State be thus equipped before Jan. 1, 
1916, and the remainder within twelve months after that 
date. No penalty is attached. 


PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Arkansas Association of Public Utility Operators 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Arkansas 
Association of Public Utility Operators, held at the office 
of the Little Rock Railway & Electric Company on Feb. 
9, May 11, 12 and 138 were fixed as the dates for the 1915 
meeting of the association. The meeting will be at Little 
Rock, with headquarters at the Marion Hotel. 


Central Electric Railway Association 


The following program has been announced for the an- 
nual meeting of the Central Electric Railway Association to 
be held on Feb. 25 and 26 at the Hotel Severn, Indianapolis: 

Feb. 25 

Address by Joseph E. Bell, Mayor of Indianapolis. 

Address by C. Loomis Allen, president of the American 
Electric Railway Association. 

Paper, “Is the Handling of Free Baggage a Traffic Error,” 
by C. J. Laney, traffic manager of the Cleveland, South- 
western & Columbus Railway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Address by Samuel M. Ralston, Governor of Indiana. 

Address by Charles C. Peirce, vice-president of the 
American Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Association. '. 

Address by Thomas Duncan, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana. 

Feb. 26 

Address, “Safety,” by Dana Webster, inspector for the ac- 
cident and liability department of the Aitna Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Annual report of the secretary and treasurer. 

Annual address of E. F. Schneider, president of the Cen- 
tral Electric Railway Association. 

Report of the nominating committee and the election of 
officers. 


New York Electric Railway Association 


The New York Electric Railway Association will hold its 
twentieth quarterly meeting at the Fort William Henry 
Hotel, Lake George, N. Y., Tuesday and Wednesday, March 
2 and 3. The meeting will be opened with an informal 
dinner at 8 o’clock on the evening of Tuesday, March 2, 
after which there will be several addresses by distinguished 
guests. There will be one business session of the associa- 
tion. This will be held at 10 a. m. on the following day, 
Wednesday, March 3. At this meeting the following pro- 
gram of subjects will be presented for discussion: 

“What the New York Electric Railway Association Could 
Do for Me.” This subject will be considered in three-minute 
written discussions by all members. 

“Collection and Registration of City and Interurban 
Fares.” Introductory paper by James E. Hewes, general 
manager of the Albany Southern Railroad, Albany, N. Y., 
followed by three-minute written discussions by the mem- 
bers. 

“What Constitutes Good and Sufficient Maintenance?” In- 
troductory paper by James P. Barnes, general manager of 
the Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester Railway, followed by 
three-minute written discussions by the members. 

Applications for hotel accommodations should be made 
to Albert Thieriot, manager of the Fort William Henry 
Hotel, Lake George, N. Y. 
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Financial and Corporate 


SECURITIES FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


More Than $8,000,000 of New Securities Authorized for 
Electric Railway Construction Purposes in 
New York in 1914 


According to information obtained through the Division 
of Capitalization of the Public Service Commission for the 
Second District of New York, the amounts of new securi- 
ties authorized for steam and electric railway new con- 
struction in New York State during 1914 and for other 
purposes were as follows: 


Purpose : Steam Electric Total 
New construction ......... $14,739,767 $5,163,650 $19,903,417 
Payment of current liabili- 

ties incurred for new con- 
SEMUGUIOM' tro g) 2. <catttsls doles 90,065,000 2,965,750 93,030,750 

IOUAIE caters sis Cte Spe ee $104,804,767 $8,129,400 $112,934,167 
Refunding and acquisition 

of constructed properties. 72,525,000 2,447,000 74,972,000 
Acquisition of capital stock .......... 888,000 888,000 
Grand totaly jeccs 3% $177,329,767 $11,464,400 ($188,794,167 


The foregoing figures were difficult of compilation on 
account of the feature of discount on securities and the 
fact that not infrequently an amount of ‘bonds is author- 
ized, the proceeds of which are slightly more or considerably 
less than sufficient to cover the purposes toward which 
the proceeds are to be applied. With such complications 
eliminated as far as possible, the figures may be taken to 
show the amount of new money authorized for construction 
during the year. Of the total of $188,794,167 authorized for 
all purposes, an amount of $112,934,167 or 59.8 per cent was 
for new construction. Of this sum $19,903,417 or 17.6 per 
cent was purely for subsequent new construction, while $93,- 
030,750 or 82.4 per cent was for the payment of current lia- 
bilities already incurred for new construction. 

Of the total of $112,934,167 for all new construction, 
$8,129,400 or 7.2 per cent was authorized to electric rail- 
ways and $104,804,767 or 92.8 per cent to steam railroads. 
As just between the steam and electric railway totals, the 
steam railroad securities for new construction were 12.9 
times as large in amount as the similar electric railway 
securities, but it must be remembered that the previously 
existing steam railroad capitalization was about 13.4 times 
as great as the electric railway capitalization. On the 
basis of the approximate $3,124,511,870 of steam railroad 
capitalization, the rate of increase for new construction 
was 3.3 per cent, while on the $225,053,330 of electric rail- 
way capitalization the corresponding increase was 3.6 per 
cent. It is interesting to note, too, that of the $104,804,767 
for steam railroads only 14.0 per cent was authorized for 
new construction not yet undertaken, while in the face of 
the depression of 1914 the electric railways secured the 
authorization of 63.5 per cent of all the construction securi- 
ties for absolutely new work. 

All the computations to which reference has been made do 
not contain any figures for securities authorized by the 
Public Service Commission for the First District in New 
York City. If these and the city’s expenditures of $2,000,- 
000 a month for the new subway system could be included, 
the new construction of electric railways in New York 
State during 1914 would appear even better. 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CAPITAL INCREASE 


The stockholders of the Electric Bond & Share Company, 
New York, at the annual meeting on Feb. 17 elected William 
Darbee and G. E. Claflin as directors to succeed Benjamin 
Strong, Jr., and R. Treat Paine. A special meeting of stock- 
holders was subsequently held and an increase in the com- 
pany’s capital stock from $10,000,000 to $16,000,000 was ap- 
proved. Of the additional stock $3,000,000 is common and 
$3,000,000 6 per cent preferred. It was announced that part 
of the newly authorized preferred stock will soon be offered 
to stockholders for subscription at par, and also that at the 
same time the General Electric Company is expected to take 
an equal amount of the new common stock for cash at its 
par value. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


British Columbia Electric Railway, Ltd. 


The statement of income, profit and loss of. the British 
Columbia Electric Railway, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., for the 
year ended June 30, 1914, follows: 


TRCOMON ca TOTS HERR Chat. so. EE ike een Ae os £560,1 
Recistration st Segyeeren, si... ais cosh bo MMR Man bey : 434 
otal 5.5.01. tanh ia. scgie <aneeese cia ee £560,574 
Renewala maintenance): . qeheo. ee atta. eared dine £149,921 
Omce rent (salaries mates. .<.25 tele aii ae Revista Leen ee 7,367 
Directors’, fees’ andi:percentage 4. Aa.sssa sels e ea oensk 5,994 
IEEUSTC ES LCS ate mtr neti oor etn reciente ae et ee 881 
CapitaleamortizAtion ss. ..15 6s) eee Selac oe ot eee 2,455 
otal? sauusth weet hates aoe fy seRel haVemtrovs Mera vee ate var chee e ene £166,618 
BAN COM satan uratiennta a aieie Men Re REN ene dueisbouete Suhecaiels. abe “£393,956 
Add: 
Balancestrome previolis “year nraietnc 5 bn since ose, vbw iene 9,51$ 
PrAPSterale LOU LOSCLV.c! \ rei ieeeee, Were sails atv dy eves aes 10,000 
Ota << rmepenae taaictan ch fetal cist caste RMR ie aeue.afs- a kSeaveseue ects £413,475 
Deduct : ¥ 
interese TOnVaeEDeNn CULES . cu gate eMeUMle haa s! 2-«, oLarets (outers shale £132,991 
Dividends waliealdy pal Ci seyret tadete, shave; acca ae, « 1a fenetereren ee 216,000 
TOC scare Coes: atte cea Reese TP hee'.e. wrencpaien’ delhi ee £348,991 
Balance available for distribution.............-..-s0-- £64,484 
Dividend declared on deferred ordinary stock........ 57,600 
Balance: carried torward Lor" VOar tines -- cue dele s+ <lwe si rts £6,884 


The report states that the showing in the fiscal year was 
not of such a satisfactory character as that made in the 
past, and that, in order to maintain the usual dividend, it 
was necessary to supplement the profit by a transfer of 
£10,000 from the reserve. The earnings in the early part 
of the year were adversely affected by the prevailing condi- 
tions, but the depression of trade in Canada became accentu- 
ated as the year advanced and rigid economy was necessary 
to achieve the results shown. The large employers of labor 
in British Columbia were temporarily forced to postpone 
all new work, and there was a decrease in the population 
of Vancouver and the neighboring districts of approximately 
20,000 inhabitants and consequently a decrease of more than 
8,500,000 in the number of passengers carried during the 
year. It is believed, however, that the halt in the develop- 
ment of the province will in the end result in more stable 
conditions. The amount expended for capital account dur- 
ing the year was £530,103, but until more prosperous times 
further expenditures will be limited to absolute necessities. 
The company paid 5 per cent on its cumulative perpetual 
preference stock for the year, 6 per cent on its preferred 
ordinary stock and 8 per cent on its deferred ordinary stock. 
The directors state, however, that on account of the Euro- 
pean war the revival in’trade may be greatly retarded and 
there may be a drastic reduction in future dividends. 


The J. G. Brill Company 


The total combined output of the five plants owned and 
operated by The J. G. Brill Company for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1914, amounted in sales value to $4,903,511. In 
only two other years, 1908 and 1909, have the sales fallen 
below the $5,000,000 mark. In 1907 and 1913 they ran more 
than $9,000,000, and from 1910 to 1912 inclusive the amount 
ranged from about $5,871,000 to $7,842,000. 

The combined profit from operations for the year was 
$313,106, after charging against current earnings $158,475 
expended for repairs and maintenance. From this profit 
there was set aside in the reserve for depreciation $154,222, 
making the total reserve now $1,601,312. The net profit 
for the year was therefore $158,884. Instead of the regu- 
lar quarterly 1% per cent preferred dividend in November, 
the company paid 1 per cent, making the dividend total 
for the year $286,250. This with sundry adjustments 
brought the accumulated surplus of the company down 
from $1,535,417 to $1,368,370. 

During the year the company strengthened the position 
of its liquid assets in face of the depressed conditions and 
reports as of Dec. 31, 1914, as its only current liability 
$220,348 of accounts in course of payment. In other years 
this item has ranged from $700,000 to $900,000. On the 
asset side, cash stands at $633,893 as compared with about 
$400,000 one and two years ago. Material, raw and in 
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process of manufacture, and bills and accounts receivable 
by their reduction in size indicate conversion into still more 
liquid-assets. On Feb. 6, 1915, the combined orders of the 
plants in process of execution amounted to $1,147,100. 

As regards the present outlook, the annual report of the 
company says: : 

“It is difficult at this time to form an estimate of the 
outlook for business in 1915. While general business con- 
ditions have improved and seem to be improving, it must 
be uncertain, in view of the extraordinary causes which 
brought about and which serve to continue the present 
depression, when a condition will be reached which will 
make it not only necessary, but possible as well, for the 
railways to purchase equipment, in what may be consid- 
ered from past experience, normal amounts.” 


“BUY IT NOW” MOVEMENT 


Various Steam Railroad Presidents Follow Out Principles 
of This Movement by Contributing Large Purchases 


Advices received from C. C. Rosewater, chairman of the 
national “Buy It Now” campaign committee, indicate that 
tangible results most gratifying in character are being re- 
ceived by the committee. Steam railroads in particular have 
been sending news of large orders for equipment and sup- 
plies. D. Willard, president Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
states that his company recently placed an order for 2000 
new freight cars, the first order for equipment in more than 
a year. This order was made in spite of the fact that the 
company has now more equipment than is needed under 
existing conditions. According to S. M. Felton, president 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, the company has already 
purchased $385,000 of material in anticipation of its re- 
quirements for the next six months and year, and is just 
about to enter into contracts for $200,000 of additional 
material covering the year’s requirements. W. A. Gardner, 
president Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, states that the 
approval of the board of directors has been secured for the 
purchase of about $1,500,000 of material for which the com- 
pany will solicit bids in the very near future. As an 
indication of what the New York Central Lines are doing, 
A. H. Smith, president, advises the committee that orders 
have been placed for 4500 tons of steel rails and that it is 
hoped to buy more shortly for use during 1915. The com- 
pany recently bought eighteen engines and is now receiving 
7000 freight cars purchased some time ago. W. H. Myers, 
vice-president Pennsylvania Railroad, states that the com- 
pany has already asked for proposals for 150,000 tons of 
steel rails for 1915, and also for 17,000 tons of structural 
steel and 1200 tons of reinforcing steel. Communications 
from other railroad presidents contain no actual notices of 
material purchased but promises of co-operation. 


Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad, Wheaton, Il].—The 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad has received authority 
from the Illinois Public Utilities Commission to issue $800,- 
000 of collateral trust securities. It is reported that the col- 
lateral indenture has not yet been prepared, and no at- 
tempt has yet been made to sell the securities. 


Binghamton (N. Y.) Railway.—At the annual meeting of 
the Binghamton Railway on Feb. 15, the following officers 
were elected: President, F. L. Fuller; vice-president, R. W. 
Day; vice-president and general manager, C. S. Banghart; 
secretary, W. H. Hecox; treasurer, E. M. White, and assist- 
ant treasurer, H. I. Jackson. The following members now 
constitute the board of directors: F. L. Fuller, R. W. 
Day, C. S. Banghart, A. J. Parsons, T. J. Keenan, W. H. 
Hecox, W. L. Connell, F. W. Ogden, C. R. Bedford, George 
E. Green and G. T. Rogers. 


Chicago (Ill.) Elevated Railways.—The National City 
Bank, New York, is offering at the market price, to yield 
about 5.75 per cent, first mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds 
of the South Side Elevated Railroad, dated July 1, 1904, and 
due on July 1, 1924. The amount of these bonds authorized 
and outstanding is $8,000,000. They are redeemable at 105 
and interest on any interest date on three months’ notice. 


Federal Light & Traction Company, New York, N. Y¥.— 
John Dunhill has been elected a director of the Federal 
Light & Traction Company to succeed Samuel McRoberts. 
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Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga.—Lewis 
Lillie, treasurer United Gas Improvement Company, has. 
been elected a member of the board of directors of the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company. 


Glendale & Montrose Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—The 
Glendale & Montrose Railway Company has filed an applica- 
tion with the Railroad Commission of California requesting 
authority to increase its capital stock from $25,000 to $250,- 
000. The company further asks for authority to issue to 
J. Frank Walters, its president and the owner of all the 
now outstanding stock, stock of the new issue in such amount 
as the commission shall find to represent the total cost of 
the railway’s property at the time of the hearing of the 
application. The company proposes to use the balance of 
this stock for such additions and extensions and improve- 
ments as may be subsequently authorized by the commis- 
sion. The company also filed a supplemental application 
asking that the authority previously granted to issue $200,- 
000 of bonds be set aside, since it has found it impossible 
to sell these bonds now owing to the existing financial 
conditions. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway.—Frank I. Silliman, Jr., 
Philadelphia, and Bert C. Cobb, New York, have been 
elected directors of the Grand Rapids Railway to succeed 
C. M. Clark and A. G. Hodenpyl. Louis J. De Lamarter was. 
elected treasurer to succeed George L. Estabrook, resigned, 
the office of treasurer thus being added to that of secretary. 
S. E. Wolff was elected assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Gray’s Harbor Railway & Light Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash.—E. N. Sanderson, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Gray’s Harbor Railway & Light Company to 
succeed W. J. Patterson. F. G. Foster has been chosen a 
director of the company. 


Humboldt Transit Company, Eureka, Cal.—The Railroad 
Commission of California has issued an order authorizing 
the Humboldt Transit Company to issue to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Eureka a promissory note for $20,000, to be 
secured by. pledge of $40,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds. This note, which will be executed by the Transit. 
Company and William Butterworth as joint makers, is to 


take the place of a similar note of like amount previously 


issued by the company. 


Interborcugh-Metropclitan Company, New York, N. Y.— 
The United States Circuit Court of Appeals on Feb. 10 
affirmed the decision of Judge Hough of the Federal District 
Court, dismissing two suits brought by the Continental 
Securities Company, of which Clarence Venner is the head, 
to have the Interborough-Metropolitan Company declared 
an illegal monopoly and to set aside a mortgage covering 
$55,000,000 of bonds given to the Morton Trust Company 
as trustee. The court stated that even if the Interborough- 
Metropolitan Company were a monopoly, the Continental 
Securities Company had no cause of complaint about the 
condition of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company stock 
as a result of the merger. In the matter of the mortgage, 
the court stated that the questions involved had become 
academic by reason of the subsequent payment of the 
mortgage. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y.— 
The National City Bank, New York, is offering for sale at 
97% and interest, to yield 5.11 per cent, first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, dated Jan. 1, 1913, and due on Jan. 1, 
1966. Of the authorized amount of $300,000,000 of these 
bonds, $98,658,000 are outstanding. They are redeemable 
at 110 and interest on any interest date, as a whole or in 
blocks of not less than $500,000 or in any amount for the 
sinking fund. It is estimated that it will be necessary to 
issue about $160,000,000 of these bonds to provide for the 
commitments of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
under its subway contracts with the city. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Traction Company.—With reference 
to the recent passing of the usual Feb. 1 dividend on the 
$1,000,000 of common stock of the Jacksonville Traction 
Company, as noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of 
Jan. 30, Hardy Croom, local manager of the company, states 
that the action is a result of the decrease in the company’s 
earnings and the public improvements which the company 
has heretofore been required by law to put into effect, 
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and also the large amount of work that it now has ‘on hand 
and intends to complete during 1915. Mr. Croom states 
that the majority of the inhabitants of Jacksonville are en- 
tirely in accord with the company in its efforts to give 
service in proportion to the patronage it is receiving, and 
that as business continues to grow better, conditions will 
go back to what they were before the present period of de- 
pression. 


London (Eng.) Underground Railways.—The secretary of 
the London Underground Railways has officially announced 
that subject to confirmation of the respective dividend an- 
nouncements for owned stock and also to the final audit of 
its accounts, the revenues of the company will be sufficient to 
pay full interest to Dec. 31, 1914, on its 6 per cent first cu- 
mulative income debenture stock and on its 6 per cent in- 
come bonds and leave about £35,000 to carry forward. 


Long Island Railroad, New York, N. Y.—Dick Brothers 
& Company, New York, have issued another circular to 
the stockholders of the Long Island Railroad requesting 
proxies for the annual meeting on April 18. They ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the present management and say: 
“We are willing to conduct a campaign against the pres- 
ent management at our own expense as we are the largest 
minority stockholders, owning and controlling 11,000 shares 
which we have held for many years, and all we ask is 
your moral support.” A previous reference to the call 
for proxies was made in the ELectTRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of Feb. 6. 


Massachusetts Electric Companies, Boston, Mass.—It is 
reported that the Massachusetts Electric Companies will 
proceed at this time with the refunding of $3,100,000 of 5 
per cent notes maturing on May 1, and for this purpose will 
issue $300,000,000 of 5 per cent three-year notes to be dated 
April 1. The new notes, like the maturing obligations, will 
be a collateral issue, secured by a deposit of a majority of 
the common stock of the Bay State Street Railway. 


Minneapolis & Northern Railway, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
W. C. Leary, judge of the District Court for the Fourth 
Judicial District of Minnesota, on Feb. 1 issued an order 
that the creditors of the Minneapolis & Northern Railway, 
the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company as former receiver 
and F.. H. Hunter as present receiver, should all appear 
before the court on Feb. 6 and show cause why an order 
should not be granted requiring the receiver to surrender 
all the railway property to the trustees, W. P. Veitch, L. 
H. Bolduc, H. F. Balch, M. H. Coolidge and C. T. Brat- 
nober. At the same time an order was issued for creditors 
to show reason why the receiver should not deliver to the 
McKeen Motor Car Company the locomotive and two motor 
cars now used by him in the operation of the railway. Mr. 
Hunter’s application for the dissolution of the receivership 
was noted in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 23. 


Municipal Tramways Trust, Adelaide, Australia.—Accord- 
ing to the report of the Municipal Tramways Trust for 
the two years ended July 31, 1914, the revenue account 
for the electric traction system showed gross earnings for 
the year ended July 31, 1918, of £310,240 and for the year 
ended July 31, 1914, £328,809. For the first year the total 
operating expenses amounted to £207,318, giving an excess 
of income over expenses of £102,323. The operating .ratio 
for the year was 66.82 per cent. The total operating ex- 
penses for the second year amounted to £202,503, the excess 
of income over expenses being £125,365. The operating 
ratio for this year amounted to 61.58 per cent. During 
the two years £150,899 was advanced by His Majesty’s 
Treasury on construction account. A sum of £36,877 was 
added to the reserve for renewals, this sum being 2% per 
cent on the capital cost of the renewable parts of the 
line already opened, plus interest. An amount of 1 per 
cent of the total receipts, or £6,718, was placed to the 
credit of the accident reserve. During the period 1993 
third party accidents occurred, 697 affecting the general 
public and 1296 the passéngers. 

New York Municipal Railway Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Eugene N. Foss was on Feb. 4 elected a director of the 
New York Municipal Railway Corporation to succeed A. N. 
Brady, deceased. 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern Railway, Oakland, Cal.—At 
the recent annual meeting of the Oakland, Antioch & Hast- 
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ern Railway, Henry T. Scott was elected a member of the 
board of directors to succeed H. J. Sutherland. 


Pacific Power & Light Company, Astoria, Ore.—The Pa- 
cific Power & Light Company has sold to William A. Read 
& Company and White, Weld & Company, New York, $1,052,- 
000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due 1930, and has 
sold to a syndicate headed by White, Weld & Company 
5000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. The 
bonds have practically all been resold privately by the 
bankers. These sales bring the amount of bonds outstand- 
ing up to $7,001,000 and the amount of preferred stock up 
to $2,500,000. This company operates electric railways in 
Astoria and controls the Walla Walla Valley Railway. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Railways.—The gross earnings of the 
Philadelphia Railways for the year 1914 were $99,402 as 
compared to $100,157 for 19138, and the operating ex- 
penses $74,015 as compared to $82,694, giving net earnings 
$25,387 and $17,463, respectively. Bond interest remained 
the same at $20,000, other interest increased from $843 to 
$1,106 and taxes from $2,082 to $2,217. The result, there- 
fore, was a surplus of $2,064 for 1914 as compared to a 
deficit of $5,462 for 1918. For 1914 a charge of $4,000 
for depreciation was included in operating expenses. 


Riverside, Rialto & Pacific Railroad, Riverside, Cal.—The 
Riverside, Rialto & Pacific Railroad has been authorized 
to issue 8000 shares of capital stock and $200,000 of 214-year 
promissory notes bearing interest at 6% per cent per annum 
in exchange for the property of the formerly sole-owned 
Crescent City Railway. The change in the legal form of 
the latter company was noted in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Jan. 30. W. J. Bohon, general manager of the 
company, has issued a report denying that the Riverside, 
Rialto & Pacific Railroad will be taken over by the Pacific 
Electric Railway. According to Mr. Bohon, there may be a 
traffic agreement between the two companies, but the former 
company will continue to be operated separately. 


San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, Bakersfield, Cal. 
—The San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation recently 
filed an application with the Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia, requesting authority to issue a new series of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, to be known as series “OC” 
and to bear interest at 6 per cent per annum. The company 
now'has outstanding $2,924,000 of series “B” 5 per cent 
bonds, and it is proposed to allow the holders to exchange 
these bonds for the new series “C” bonds upon payment of 
a premium of $100 per bond. The company also has 
$1,523,000 of series “B” bonds in its treasury, which it 
wishes to cancel and replace by bonds of the new series. 
In addition, the company requests authority to issue $136,- 
000 of the series “C” bonds outright. 

Springfield & Xenia Railway, Springfield, Ohio.—The 
gross and net earnings of the Springfield & Xenia Railway 
for 1914 were less than in 1918, on account of the fact 
that in 1913 the earnings were larger by virtue of the 
company with its connections at Xenia being the only line 
open between Springfield and Dayton during the flood. The 
net earnings for 1914, however, exceeded those of 1912 or 
any previous year by about 20 per cent. The company paid 
dividends of 5 per cent on its preferred stock and 3 per cent 
en its common stock. 

United Traction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—The protec- 
tive committee of preferred stockholders of the United 
Traction Company has received a letter from the Philadel- 
phia Company, stating that the latter in connection with 
the Pittsburgh Railways will give due consideration to sug- 
gestions made by the committee’s counsel regarding the 
non-payment of the semi-annual preferred dividends due 
in January. The Pittsburgh Railways, which is controlled 
by the Philadelphia Company, operates the United Traction 
Company by lease. The letter also said that for the pur- 
pose of considering the dividend question a special com- 
mittee has been formed, consisting of James D. Callery, 
president United Traction Company and Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways; Mason B. Starring, president United Railways In- 
vestment Company, and George S. Davison, a practical 
street railway man. The protective committee has received 
deposits of between 15,000 and 20,000 shares out of a total, 
of 60,000 outstanding, in response to the call noted in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 13. 
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United Railways of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.—James At- 
kins, Breckenridge Jones and C. A. Tilles have been elected 
directors of the United Railways of St. Louis to succeed 
A. C. Einstein and Frederick J. Kinsella, and Robert Mc- 
Culloch, deceased. Richard McCulloch has been elected 
president to succeed his father. The Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company and Altheimer & Rawlings Investment Com- 
pany are offering for sale at 99 and interest, to yield 5.15 
per cent, an unsold balance of $200,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent gold bonds of the St. Louis & Suburban Railway, 
a constituent company of the United Railways of St. Louis. 
The bonds are now a closed first mortgage on the main line 
of the former company. 


Virginia Railway & Power Company, Richmond, Va.—The 
New York Stock Exchange has listed an additional $32,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the 
Virginia Railway & Power Company, making the total 
amount listed $12,285,000. 


Warren, Brookfield & Spencer Street Railway, Boston, 
Mass.—According to a direct communication from Thomas 
T. Robinson, receiver of the Warren, Brookfield & Spencer 
Street Railway, the Massachusetts Supreme Court on Feb. 
10 issued a decree fixing $50,000 as the upset price for the 
property at the adjourned sale to be held on March 11. It 
is understood that the property will be purchased by a com- 
mittee representing the bondholders, and that a new cor- 
poration will be organized in the interest of the bond- 
holders to take over and operate the property. Previous 
items regarding the attempted foreclosure sale of this 
property for $150,000 appeared in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of May 2, June 2, July 25, Aug. 15 and Sept. 12, 
1914. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
American Railways, Philadelphia, Pa., quarterly, 144 per 
cent, common. 


Columbus Railway & Light Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
75 cents. 


Middle West Utilities Company, Chicago, IIl., 
1% per cent, preferred. 


quarterly, 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 
AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILROAD, WHEATON, ILL. 


Se Operating Net Fixed Net 
Period Karn IEE Expenses Earnings Charges Surplus 
Im., Dec., '14 $152,658 *$143,817 $8, 841 $2,989 $5,852 
sf 13 168,957 *148,938 20,018 347 19,671 
Ge od '14 1,097,876 *924,647 172; 729 21,681 151,048 
6% a 713 «1,187,190 *915,396 221,794 2,082 219° 712 
BATON ROUGE (LA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
im., Dec., °14 $17,128 *$9, 524 $7,604 $2,053 $5,551 
LMS sf 18 16,386 *9,541 6,845 2,100 4,745 
f WAL x 14 178,825 *114, "279 64,546 25,024 39,522 
12 “ 8 “13 163,128 *102,342 60, "147 24,775 35,972 
BROCKTON & PLYMOUTH eleree & RAILWAY, PLYMOUTH, 
im., Dec., °14 $8, 071 *$8, 091 $20 $1,145 +$1,165 
BAL < 13 7,689 *7,836 147 1/079 +1228 
12 “ # 14 121, 157 *101, 749 20,007 13,141 6,866 
12" sf 13 124, 403 *98,728 25,676 13,044 12,632 
CAPE BRETON ELECTRIC COMPANY, SYDNEY, N. S. 
1lm., Dec., '14 $29,794 © *$18,778 $11,017 $6,694 $4,323 
Les ee ut 36,169 *17,633 18,537 6,367 12,170 
ae fs 14 349,894 211,119 138,774 76,779 61,195 
£238 + 13 380, 952 *209,953 170,999 72,913 98,086 
FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION a gaere ere NEW YOR 
1m, Ss Dec., 14 $227,665 *$131, $96, 135 +6. 115, Rein 065 
ay 13 219/869 *151, 708 68,167 46,110 420,420 
Bese eg 14 643,122 #373798 269,824 152,687 $121,540 
Suey Mi 13 623,392 *401,288 222,104 188,703 +79,800 
HOUGHTON (MICH.) COUNTY TRACTION COMPANY 
1m,,. Deca” 214 $21,486 *$138,823 7,663 $5,605 $2,058 
Wi 13 24,833 *15,450 9,383 5,610 3,778 
133% i 14 276,633 *178,857 97,776 67,063 30,713 
12% ss ibe: 296,853 *180,260 116, 593 67,592 43,001 


PADUCAH TRACTION & ee, COMPANY, PADUCAH, KY. 


1m., Dec., '14 $29,461 6,527 $12,934 $7,699 $5,235 
st "13 29,523 *16,630 12,893 7,707 
12 “ ef "1k 303,515 *194,084 109,431 91,431 18/000 
12 “ “ Ag 296,565 *194,091 102,474 89,964 12,510 
TAMPA ee ae COMPANY 
1m., Dee., °14 eee »501 ne $43,174 . $4,423 $38,751 
1s ¥ “ahs 3,107 49, 386 33, 722 5,059 28,663 
Las re "14 981 000 ©5207 078 460,923 54,489 406,434 
12‘ ae 43 844,941 *466,499 378,442 55,749 322,693 
*Includes taxes. +Deficit.. ¢Includes other income. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


PORTLAND COMPANY ON “JITNEY” BUS 


Statement Made Public at Portland, Ore., on Feb. 1 Published | 
in Full 


The full text of a statement in regard to the Hinae® bus 
made to its employees under date of Feb. 1 by the Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Company, Portland, Ore., follows: 

“The advent of the ‘jitney’ bus in competition with our 
street car service has created a condition fraught with seri- 
ous menace to the welfare of the company and its em- 
ployees and, by reason of the important position occupied 
by the Portland Railway, Light & Power Company in the 
affairs of Portland, there are possibilities of far reaching 
consequences affecting disastrously the prosperity and 
progress of the city itself. 

“For your information and also to assist you in meeting 
the arguments of others, this circular has been prepared 
for distribution among yourselves and others whom you be- 
lieve are interested. 

“First of all, it should be remembered that a distinction 
should be drawn between the auto bus and the ‘jitney’ car. 
The former, the name of which is self-explanatory, may 
have a legitimate field in urban or suburban transportation 
of both passengers and freight, but just what this field may 
be, we are not yet certain, but we do know that auto bus 
companies have failed in Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, New Haven, Dallas, Los Angeles, and 
nearly all other American cities where they have been tried. 
So far, we know of but one auto bus company which has 
made a reasonable success in urban transportation, and that 
is the company charging a 10-cent fare operating on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, a street without a car line and of very 
dense and heavy traffic. The ‘jitney’ car service, however, 
by which is meant the transportation of passengers in small 
automobiles in direct competition with street car systems 
and with the auto bus, can never be organized into a sys- 
tematic service even approximating reliability. Let us 
see why this is so. 

“In the first place it probably needs no argument to 
demonstrate that new or nearly new automobiles cannot 
be profitably employed in this service. Indeed, those who 
are familiar. with automobile costs and operating expenses 
know that even with the second-hand car, despite its small 
investment charge, the margin remaining above operating 
costs, exclusive of the driver’s compensation, is generally 
so small except in the districts of dense population and 
short hauls, that it would constitute not a very attractive 
wage for the driver. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
Jan. 24, 1915, published the report of the chief engineer of 
the Public Service Commission of Washington, certainly a 
disinterested body, showing that the average earnings of 
the ‘jitney’ driver is only 23 cents an hour. 

“Unfortunately, alike for the ‘jitney’ operator, as well 
as for yourselves, for the company and indeed all concerned, 
excepting perhaps the vendors of second-hand automobiles 
and supplies, the ‘jitney’ in the beginning shows an ap- 
parent though fictitious profit, and it usually takes several 
months before the misled ‘jitney’ operator realizes that his 
fancied profits are, after all, only imaginary. Hence, much 
time may elapse before all the prospective ‘jitney’ operators 
realize, by sad experience, this phase of ‘jitney’ service, 
but in the meantime very considerable harm and damage 
may be done to the city, to the citizens, including yourselves, 
and to the street railway. 

“Since the ‘jitney’ service must then be confined to very 
low priced or second-hand cars, it seems very doubtful that 
any responsible business man or group of business men, 
would put a considerable investment in apparatus bordering 
upon junk for so important a venture as a system of trans- 
portation, and even if a speculative individual or group 
were willing to provide the necessary equipment, they 
would be faced at once by the problems of how to collect 
and conserve the revenues. Manifestly, they would find it 
impossible to gather together a number of trained, reliable 
operatives such as are found in organized transportation 
service. Certainly, it would take a time approximating that 
of the street railways whose men have been years in ac- 
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quiring their training and experience, which includes physi- 

cal examination for which a high standard has been set, 

also extended training and instruction before the applicant 

is allowed to operate a car and thereafter, constant instruc- 

tion by men long experienced and with considerable ability 
in transportation service. 

“Assuming, however, that a number of ‘jitney’ operators 
had been secured, a little reflection will make clear that the 
system in vogue on street cars and auto busses of paying 

the operators a fixed hourly or daily wage and having them 

turn in their revenue checked by registers or other mechan- 
ical devices is out of the question in ‘jitney’ service. But 
one other method apparently is possible, and that is to 
allow the operators to retain the earnings of their ‘jitney’ 
cars but pay to the would-be organizer’ a flat sum daily, 
weekly, or at other periods as agreed, in consideration of 
the organizer’s work of planning routes, schedules and 
perhaps supplying collective insurance. 

“Having got that far and having assigned the ‘jitney’ op- 
erators to routes, let us consider the invidiual whose run 
is at hours not convenient to him or whose line is in thin 
territory with relatively much smaller revenue possible, 
or the combination of both, and figure for yourself how 
long he will stay there. As shown by the experience in all 
the cities. where the service is operated, the ‘jitneys’ will 
inevitably gravitate to the thickly settled, short haul dis- 
tricts with the natural consequence of dissatisfaction on the 

part of the ‘jitney’ drivers already in that territory. And 

- when to this is added a number of independent operators, 
‘responsible to no one but themselves as to choice of routes 
and time of operation, the inevitable result is confusion and 
irresponsibility and all efforts at organization must fail 
and each operator then becomes a free lance. Such has 
been the experience of all the cities at present afflicted with 
the ‘jitney.’ 

“In Los Angeles, for example, nearly all the ‘jitney’ 
‘drivers aimed to be in the downtown district at the same 
time to pick up and carry away homeward-bound loads. 
This resulted in enormous traffic congestion against which 
have been recorded strong protests by the fire department, 
the police department, the Chamber of Commerce, the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Association, the Mayor, the im- 
provement clubs, the realty board, and finally the mothers 
of the city have taken up the cudgels against the ‘jitney.’ 

“The Los Angeles Times, under date of Dec. 29, 1914, 
makes the statement that accidents have increased 60 per 
cent since the advent of the ‘jitney’ in that city. The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, under date of Jan. 17, 1915, re- 
ported nine automobile accidents in that city, of which seven 
involved ‘jitneys.’ 

“In some of the California cities the serious menace of 

_ the ‘jitneys’ from the standpoint of morality has aroused the 
women of those cities to take urgent action to safeguard 
girls and young children against the evils which have fol- 
lowed in their wake. Numerous items in the press cite 
instances of insult and mistreatment to girls in crowded 
‘jitneys.’ In Los Angeles, fake ‘jitneys’ are held responsible 
for the disappearance of several young women, while in 
Berkeley two co-eds narrowly escaped such experience. In- 
‘deed, it is asserted that questionable resorts are pening out 
_‘jitneys’ operated by women as well as by men. 

“Some of the above instances are specifically mentioned 
in the Los Angeles Examiner, Jan. 9, 1915; San Francisco 
Chronicle, Jan. 21, 1915; Los Angeles Times, Jan. 24, 1915. 

“In the southern cities where the street car companies 
found it necessary to curtail the car service because of the 
‘jitney,’ the adverse effect upon the patrons and the business 
interests of the outlying districts brought home ‘to these 

people at once the serious result of the continuance of irre- 
sponsible ‘jitney’ service. 

“The ‘jitney’ has but two things to offer as advantages. 
The first is novelty, which will soon wear off. The second 
is somewhat higher speed. As against these are so many 
‘disadvantages and evils, such as utter irresponsibility, in- 
erease of accidents, of serious menace to morality, lesser 
convenience, lesser service and lack of transfers as com- 
pared with the street car systems, depreciation; of business 

and property interests, that there can be no valid objec- 
tion to any reasonable and legitimate movement to subject 
the ‘jitney’ to proper municipal regulation. 
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“A number of California cities have eriacted ordinances 
regulating the ‘jitney,’ among them Venice, Long Beach, 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Oakland, Fresno: 

“In Los Angeles, where a flat 5-cent fare, without com- 
mutation rates is charged, the railway cited statistics to the 
effect that 

“‘Ror every nickel collected in fares more than 3 cents 
is expended directly for labor in this city. On the remain- 
ing 2 cents at least 1 cent goes for taxes, license, street 
improvements and material, four-fifths of the whole is re- 
turned whence it came, to benefit the people of Los Angeles. 
The remaining fifth takes care of the interest charges on 
the bonded indebtedness, and as many of the bonds are 
bigs in California, a share of this last nish also remains 

ere 

“In contrast to this showing is the 5-cent fare paid to 
the ‘jitney’ bus driver. Four-fifths of this sum must go 
for gasoline, oil, rubber tires and to pay for the machines, 
for few of them are owned outright by the men operating 
them. It is a direct reversal of conditions. In the latter 
case 4 cents in 5 goes out of the city; in so far as the street 
ab are concerned, that same proportion in the nickel stays 

ere.’ 

“The above quotation is from the Mayor’s message to the 
City Council and will hold substantially true in nearly every 
American city of similar class.” 
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Full Text of “Jitney” Regulatory Ordinance Passed and 
Approved in Boise 


An ordinance passed by the City Council of Boise, Idaho, 
regulating the “jitney” had up to Feb. 12 acted effectively 
as a deterrent to the starting of “jitney” service in that 
oa previously planned. This ordinance as passed follows in 

ull: 

“An ordinance making it unlawful for any person, firm, 
association of persons, or corporation, either as principal, 
officer, agent or employee, to use or occupy any street, 
alley, or other public place in Boise City, Idaho, with any 
automobile or other vehicle whatever for the carriage of 
persons fcr hire, and operating for the purpose of afford- 
ing a means of local street transportation similar to that 
ordinarily afforded by street railways by indiscriminately 
accepting and discharging such persons as may offer them- 
selves for transportation along the way or course on which 
it is used or operated or may be running, without first ob- 
taining a license from Boise City; providing for the giving 
of indemnity as security to the public; providing for the 
filmg of the designation of the route intended to be tray- 
eled by such vehicles; providing regulations for the con- 
ducting of such business; prescribing a penalty for the 
violation thereof; and repealing all ordinances and parts 
of ordinances in conflict therewith. Be it ordained by the 
Mayor and Council of Boise City, Idaho: 

“Sec. 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, asso- 
ciation of persons or corporation either as principal, agent 
or employee, to use or occupy any street, alley or other 
public place within the corporate limits of Boise City, 
Idaho, with any automobile or vehicle whatever for the 
carriage of persons for hire, and operating for the pur- 
pose of affording a means of local street transportation 
similar to that ordinarily afforded by street railways, by 
indiscriminately accepting and discharging such persons 
as may offer themselves for transportation along the way 
or course on which it is used or operated or may be run- 
ning, -without first obtaining a license from Does City, 
Idaho. ° 

“Src. 2. Any person, firm, association of persons or cor- 
poration shall, before receiving a license for carrying on 
the business defined by this ordinance, file with the city 
clerk a map of its designated route, showing the streets, 
alleys and public places upon which it is intended to oper- 
ate, together with the operating schedule or headway to 
be maintained, the number of cars or vehicles to be oper- 
ated, with the tariff of fares to be charged for such serv- 
ice. Before granting a license the Council shall approve 
or modify, and. approve as modified, any such route, oper- 
ating schedule or headway, and tariff of fares; and the 
acceptance of such license shall be deemed aa agreement 
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by any such person, firm, association of persons or cor- 
poration to operate its cars over the route upon the sche- 
dule or headway, and for the fares; and for failure so to 
do the license which may be in force shall be subject to rev- 
ocation. 

“SEC. 8. Every person, firm, association of persons or 
corporation shall pay to the city clerk of said city the sum 
of $75 per annum in advance as a license for any auto- 
mobile or vehicle carrying not to exceed five passengers; 
from five to ten passengers, the sum of $100, and from 
ten to twenty passengers, the sum of $150; before it shall 
be lawful for any such automobile or vehicle to engage in 
the business herein defined. 

“Sec. 4. Every person, firm, association of persons or 
corporation shall provide and file with the city clerk an in- 
demnity bond in the sum of ten thousand ($10,000) dollars 
for the operation of not to exceed two automobiles or ve- 
hicles, and when it is desired to operate more than two 
such vehicles an indemnity bond shall be filed in the sum 
of twenty thousand ($20,000) dollars; and it shall be the 
duty of the clerk to present such security to the Council at 
its first meeting, and such security shall be acceptable to 
and approved by the Council before it shall be lawful to 
operate any such automobile or vehicle in conducting the 
business herein defined; and it shall be and is hereby made 
the duty of any person, firm, association of persons or 
corporation engaging in the business herein defined to 
keep and maintain such indemnity bond at the amounts 
herein specified, during the whole time of their operation; 
and such bond or indemnity shall be conditioned to the ef- 
fect that in the event of any person or property being 
injured or damaged by negligence or carelessness in the 
operation of any automobile or vehicle owned or operated 
by the person, firm, association of persons or corporation 
_ filing such indemnity, the person so injured in his person 
‘or property shall have a right of action thereon, and such 
bond shall not be void upon first recovery, but may be 
‘sued upon and recovered upon from time to time until the 
full penalty thereof is exhausted. 

“Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, asso- 
ciation of persons, or corporation, to allow, permit or 
cause any automobile or other vehicle used in the busi- 
ness herein defined to be operated by any person other 
than one over twenty-one years of age, skilled in the art 
of driving automobiles, and having a sufficient knowledge 
of the English language to carry on an intelligent conver- 
sation. The names of such operators. shall be registered 
with the chief of police, and he shall report to the Council 
the names of any operators who are not qualified under 
this section, or the operation of any such automobile or 
vehicle by any person whose name is not so registered, 
‘and any violations by any such operators of the traffic or- 
dinance of Boise City; and the Council may, if they find 
any such operator unqualified, or that any such violation 
of the traffic ordinances has been committed by any such 
operator, take the action prescribed by the following sec- 
tion. 

“Sec. 6. All applications for licenses required in the 
business defined by this ordinance shall be made to the 
Council of said city, and no license shall be granted unless 
in the opinion of the Council the applicants shall meet all 
the requirements of this ordinance; and it shall be deemed 
and considered a part of such license that the Council re- 
‘serves the right to suspend, cancel or revoke the same for 
any infraction of the traffic ordinances of said city, or 
‘when in the judgment of the Council it shall be to the best 
‘interest of the public that such license be suspended, can- 
celled or revoked. 

“Sec. 7. Any person violating any of the provisions of 
‘this ordinance shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof in the police court of Boise City, 
Idaho, shall be fined in any sum not less than $25 nor more 
than $100. And every day’s violation of this ordinance by 
any one automobile or vehicle shall constitute a separate 
and distinct offense. 

“Src. 8. That all ordinances and party ordinances of the 
city of Boise in eonflict herewith be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

“Src. 9. This ordinance shall be in force and take effect 
within a period of ten days after its passage, approval and 
publication.” 
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PRESIDENT LILIENTHAL TALKS 


Describes His Experiences After Assuming Presidency of 
the United Railroads, San Francisco 


An interview with Jesse W. Lilienthal, president of the 
United Railroads, San Francisco, Cal., appeared in the 
New York Evening Post of Feb. 10. The interview was 
particularly interesting in the light that it shed on the 
conditions imposed by Mr. Lilienthal when he assumed 
office with the company. The work that Mr. Lilienthal has 
done for the company and men under him in connection 
with instituting pensions for them, arranging a plan under 
which they may own their own homes, releasing them from 
the machinations of the money lenders and otherwise’ bet- 
tering their conditions has been reviewed from time to time 
by the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. In connection with 
other matters Mr. Lilienthal said in part: 

“One day about a year and a half ago I received a brief 
telegram from New York asking me if I would accept the 
presidency of the United Railroads. If you had received 
a message of somewhat the same nature from the Czar of 
Russia, and I presume you do not know him, you would not 
have been more surprised than I was. After realizing what 
it meant, I said to myself: ‘I’ll have to go off into a corner 
alone and think this thing over.’ ‘ 

“There wasn’t any political or corporation position that 
I wanted then or that I want now. My income from my 
practice as a lawyer was sufficient for myself and my fam- 
ily, and I was satisfied with the quiet life I was leading. 
The offer, however, tempted me, for I saw the possibilities 
of running a public-service corporation that would stand as 
a pattern. 

“After talking with my friends and naming certain con- 
ditions, I accepted the position. The conditions were that I 
was to have, without any question, a free hand in the man- 
agement and operation of the company. Interests owning 
a majority of the stock actually turned their proxies over 
to me, and I selected and elected my own board of directors. 
The list is made up entirely of San Francisco men, who are 
generally recognized in their own city for character, intelli- 
gence, and experience. 

“After electing my own board I immediately issued a 
public statement to the effect that I was going to try to 
give good service, that I was going to take care of my em- 
ployees, and that it was up to the public to let me know 
when anything was wrong. I merely asked the public 
over my own name to give me a chance to correct anything 
that was wrong; to come to me and let me know, personally. 
In that same statement I announced that the United Rail- 
roads, as long as I remained president, would keep out of 
politics. It was stated further that if the company ever un- 
dertook to influence public opinion it would do so openly 
and over the name of the company. 

“T made it my business to go to dances and sociables 
given by our men, and I come in contact with them daily 
while they are in service, and while they are using our 
recreation and reading-rooms, and to get in touch with 
them in another way we publish a magazine for employees 
only. What we are driving at there is to establish a kind 
of family relation. In articles I write for that magazine 
regularly I talk things over with the men, and ask them 
to come in to see me when they have anything of interest 
or importance to discuss. And when they come I do not 
turn them over to my secretary or some other official; I 
see them myself. 

“IT am not trying to become a railroad magnate, nor am 
I trying to make money. I am getting old, and all I am 
trying to do to polish off the end of my life is to set an 
example with labor that will be followed by some other 
public service corporations. 

“While we are competitors with the municipal railway 
lines in San Francisco we do not have any trouble with the 
city. We told the city officials publicly long ago that we 
would build lines wherever they were needed, and we do. 
We do not build lines that will not pay; we said that while 
such lines are wanted, the work should be done by the city 
and charged to an account fund, much as would be done in 
maintaining or building a hospital in the interest of the gen- 
eral public.” "4 
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THE BOSTON SAFETY RECORD 


Boston Elevated Railway Advertises Its Award of the Brady 
Medal 


The Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway, to which was 
awarded the Anthony N. Brady gold medal by the American 
Museum of Safety, had a full-page advertisement in the 
Boston papers of Feb. 12 calling attention to its being 
awarded the medal and to the record made by the company 
in safeguarding the lives of its passengers and employees 
during the year ended June 30, 1914, in which not a single 
passenger was killed as a result of the negligence of the 
company or its employees and not a single fatal accident oc- 
curred on the elevated or subway trains. The entire pas- 
senger traffic during this period averaged more than 1,500,- 
000 passengers a day. The company announced that the ad- 
‘vertisement was prepared and paid for by it in the belief 
that it was the most effectual method of bringing to the 
attention of the public the facts related, in the expectation 
that it would lead to still better results for all. The com- 
pany said that the remarkable record which had been estab- 
lished was made possible through the combined efforts of 
the company, the public, the safety campaign committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and, particularly, the splendid 
response made by the employees in their efforts toward the 
saving of life and preventing injury. In making its acknowl- 
edgment to the public the company said: " 

“For the distinction which comes to our community and 
the Boston Elevated Railway, the company desires to make 
pupblic and grateful acknowledgment to its patrons, school 
and all other public authorities, the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, business concerns, parents, newspapers, and espe- 
cially to its employees for their co-operation in making a 
reality the words ‘Safety First.’ ” 

M. C. Brush, second vice-president of the company, had 
the following notice posted in all the carhouses and power 
houses of the company: 

“T wish to thank all the employees of the bureau of 
- transportation for their sincere co-operation and efforts in 
helping to make such a record in the prevention of accidents 
as to have warranted the selection of this company for first 
place by the Brady Memorial Jury. It should be a thought 
of great satisfaction to each and every one who through his 
or her thoughtfulness has helped to prevent needless injury 
and suffering, and I sincerely trust that you will earnestly 
try to continue your efforts and so improve that our com- 
bined record may be still better the coming year.” 


CHICAGO LOOP TRACK CAPACITY REACHED 


While a witness before the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission, L. A. Busby, president of the Chicago Surface 
Lines, stated that the lack of track capacity rather than 
the lack of cars accounted for the congestion during the 
rush hours in the Chicago down-town loop. He stated that 
on occasions 20 per cent of the cars on a line entering the 
loop were idle during the rush hours, because they were 
unable to move more than a car length at a time owing 
to the interference of cross-traffic at street intersections. 
Summing up, Mr. Busby stated that it was impracticable 
to put any more cars into the loop on the existing tracks. 

Mr. Busby also furnished other interesting information. 
He stated that the Chicago Surface Lines averaged 3,060,- 
000 passengers a day, including cash, transfers and free 
rides. The ratio of cash fares to total rides was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. Fully 80 per cent of the local passen- 
ger traffic was on the surface lines. The number of cars 
operated varied from 2700 to 2740 each day. The surface 
lines operated 902 miles of track and employed approxi- 
mately 7150 motormen and conductors, and about 4000 
other employees. Mr. Busby offered as the most important 
suggestion for remedying the existing congested conditions 
during the rush-hour period an initial subway system built 
approximately along the lines suggested by Bion J. Arnold 
more than a year ago. Other suggestions included uni- 
versal transfers, the elimination of team traffic from the 
street railway tracks, the turning back of cars outside of 
the congested district, the electrification and through rout- 
ing of steam suburban lines and the adoption of trail-car 
operation. It would-be feasible to use trailers now and they 
would help materially to reduce congestion. 
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Complaints in Legal Form.—The International Railway, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces it will no longer consider com- 
plaints regarding service, etc., unless they are made in 
legal manner and sworn to before a notary public. 


How to Avoid Catching Cold.—The Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Rapid Transit Company has issued employees’ bulletin No. 
12, dated Jan. 15, in which advice in regard to how to avoid 
catching colds is given by Edward T. Gibson, physician in 
charge of the medical inspection bureau of the company. 


Service in Dayton.—On Jan. 20 the public utilities com- 
mission of the Greater Dayton Association decided to for- 
ward suggestions submitted to it for the improvement of 
the street railway service to the Presidents’ & Managers’ 
Association, composed of the heads of the various local 
electric railways. 


One-Man Operation on New York Road.—The Putnam & 
Westchester Traction Company, Peekskill, N. Y., has adapted 
the one-man principle to its line from Peekskill to Mohegan 
Lake. The cars are of single-truck design and no changes 
were made in them other than the erection of a stanchion 
to hold a fare box. 


Fare Change of New York State Railways.—The Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad has been eliminated from 
the list of carriers over whose lines interchangeable coupon 
ticket kooks, sold by the New York State Railways, will be 
accepted for transportation. The change is effective on 
March 1, 1915, and applies only to books sold on and after 
that date. 

“Car Full” Signs for Toronto.—The Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board has approved the plan of the Toronto 
Railway for limiting the capacity of its cars. When the 
company’s by-law becomes effective, probably in the spring, 
the accommodation of each car will be limited to its 
seating capacity and a number standing equal to 50 per 
cent of the seating capacity. When that point is reached 
the conductor will post a sign declaring the car full. 


I. C. C. Indianapolis-Louisville Case.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has fixed Feb. 23 as the date for 
hearing the case of the Board of Trade of Louisville, Ky., 
against the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern Traction 
Company and other lines, concerning the division of earn- 
ings on through business among the electric railways oper- 
ating between Louisville and Indianapolis. The hearing 
will take place in Indianapolis before Examiner Fleming. 


Matters Before Maine Commission.—Several petitions re- 
garding electric railway service have been filed with the 
newly formed Maine Public Utilities Commission. The citi- 
zens of Saco ask for an extension of the 5-cent fare on the 
Saco Division of the Portland Railroad, from Saco to the 
Searboro line. Employees of the car shops of the Maine 
Central Railroad at Waterville have petitioned the commis- 
sion for better electric railway service between Waterville 
and Fairfield. 

New Pittsburgh Transfers—A new transfer system will 
soon be placed in operation by the Pittsburgh Railways in 
exchange for rights and privileges to be granted by Council, 
such as use of the new Point bridge, turnouts and switches 
in downtown streets, it is unofficially announced. The report 
followed numerous conferences between J. D. Callery, presi- 
dent, and P. N. Jones, general manager of the company, with 
Mayor Joseph G. Armstrong, members of Council and the 
city’s legal department. 


Wireless an Aid to Traffic—On February 13 the Cleve- 
land & Buffalo Transit Company completed arrangements 
with the Cleveland Railway through which the railway will 
be notified by wireless each morning of the number of pas- 
sengers on the steamer bound for Cleveland. The steamer 
company will use the new East Ninth Street piers during 
the coming summer and cars will always be parked on the 
loop at the foot of that street to take care of the traffic 
when the boat lands. 

Freight Ordinance in Pittsburgh.—The Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce has adopted a resolution directing its 
municipal affairs committee to prepare an ordinance to 
legalize the hauling of light freight by street railways. Dr. 
J. P. Shaw, who made the motion, asserted that this is 
now being done illegally. The Legislature in 1907 passed 
an act permitting street railways to haul light freight, but 
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-provided that an acceptance ordinance must be adopted by 
the Councils. Dr. Shaw claimed that this has never been P er sonal M Mention 
done. 


Plan to Suppress “Jay Walkers” in New York.—The Mr. S. E. Wolff has been elected assistant secretary- 
Mayor’s central committee on street traffic and safety at its treasurer of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway. 
session at Police Headquarters in New York on Feb. 15 - Mr. E. N. Sanderson, New York, has been ‘elected presi- 
indorsed the plan to forbid persons on foot to cross con- dent of the Gray’s Harbor Railway & Light Company, 
gested streets except at corners and at street crossings in Aberdeen, Wash., to succeed Mr. W. J. Patterson. 
the middle of long blocks. The crossing in the middle of 
long blocks will be designated by painted lines, according 
to this. plan. Whether the regulation must be enacted by 
the Aldermen or by the Legislature was left for the Police 
Commissioner to decide. 

Discussion on Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.—At the regular monthly meeting of the Massachusetts 
Street Railway Association in Boston on Feb. 10, H. R. 
Bygrave, of the Frankford General Insurance Company, dis- 
cussed the effect of the Massachusetts Workman’s Compen- 


tendent of District “C” of the Ohio Service Company, with 
office at Cambridge, Ohio, to succeed Mr. W. S. Hayes. 


Mr. L. J. DeLamarter, secretary of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Railway, has been elected to the additional office of 
treasurer of the company to succeed Mr. G. L. Estabrook, 
resigned. 

Mr. Daniel W. Reese, formerly in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, has been ap- 
sation Act since its passage about three years ago. The Pointed as master mechanic of the Reading Transit & Light 
cost of this compensation has risen from $1,500,000 for 1913 Company, Reading, Pa., succeeding Mr. John L. Gould, re- 
to an estimated total of $3,500,000 for 1915. The Industrial cently resigned. 

Accident Board has found in the employee’s favor in 80 Mr. G. L. Estabrook has resigned as treasurer and assist- 
per cent of the cases brought before it. ant secretary of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway. He 

B. R. T. Objects to a New Line Order.—The Brooklyn 8 succeeded as treasurer by Mr. L. J. DeLamarter, secre- 
(N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company has served notice on the tary of the company, and as assistant secretary by Mr. S. 
Public Service Commission for the First District of New =. Wolff. 

York that it will not obey the commission’s order of Feb. Mr. Edward J. Carroll, who is in charge of the electric 
9 calling for the operation of a new surface car route from railway operated in Shanghai, China, is on a visit to the 
Meeker Avenue across Newtown Creek and over the Williams- United States. He was in Berlin when war was declared. 
burg Bridge to Manhattan, with suitable connections with He expects to leave from San Francisco shortly for Naga- 
the Lorimer Street line to provide for transfers. The com-  saki, Japan. 

pany contends that the commission has no power to make Mr. W. L. Palmer, who resigned recently as claim agent 
the order; that it has no authority to order changes in the for the Illinois Northern Utilities Company at Dixon, II1., 
Lorimer Street. line which will necessitate abandoning cars; will not become connected with the Terre Haute, Indianapo- 
that there is,no demand by the public for the change, and lis & Eastern Traction Company, Terre Haute, Ind., as an- 
that the extension is unreasonable because of the expense nounced previously. 

it would involve. Mr. W. H. Hazlitt has resigned as purchasing agent of 

Chicago Questions Authority of Utilities Body—A demand the British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C., 
by Berwyn, a suburb of Chicago, for a 5-cent fare to Chi- after a service of fifteen years, and Mr. C. A. Lee, formerly 


cago with all transfer privileges, in a hearing before the connected with the engineering staff of the company, has . 


Illinois Public Utilities Commission, raised for the first time been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

the question of the authority of the commission to regulate Mr. A. E. Beck, who has been connected with the legal 

contract ordinances with transportation companies. The qepartment of the British Columbia Electric Railway, Van- 

COMMS SON & authority was questioned by an attorney repre-  aouver, B. C., for seven years as claim agent, has resigned. 

senting the Chicago City Railway in enumerating his objec- The duties of the office will hereafter be denied out under 

tions to granting the demands of Berwyn. Assistant corpo- the direction of Mr. V. Laursen, the company’s permanent 

ration counsel for the city of Chicago objected that as the souheel ere ‘ 

constitution of the State gave the city exclusive control over i t ; ; 

the operation of its street railways, neither the Legislature : ee o Meets oY ie the shes ass Big ce i 

nor any agency created by the Legislature could impair or ritish Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C., has 
\ resigned. The interurban lines will hereafter be operated 


‘- contravene such rights. ee eho d 2 Mowe Gr Maes ; } 
Campaigning for Increased Passenger Rates. Application ea ge 1,9 Eh Meier | Sct de ag Ss gpa ten seo ay 


has been made in Illinois by the Middle West steam snconte \ oot by The work of the various divisions will be carried 


for an increase in the passenger rates from 2 cents to 2% puny Sena pune ~ Bea, hauor 
cents a mile. Presidents and other officials of eleven rail- {* Mr. Robert M. Feustel, chief engineer of the State Pub- 


roads operating in this State have called upon Governor lic Utilities Commission of Illinois, has tendered his resig- 
Dunne and requested his co-operation. The Governor favors ation to the commission to take effect on March 1. Mr. 
a full and fair hearing before the Legislature, but has Feustel is a member of the firm of Sloan, Huddle, Feustel 
warned that in view of the fact that the 2-cent rate has been © Freeman, consulting engineers of Madison, Wis., and was 
in force eight years without a protest, the representatives of formerly assisting chief engineer of the Railroad Commis- 
the steam roads will have to satisfy the Legislature that the sion of Wisconsin. His withdrawal at this time is for the 
present 2-cent rate is unfair and unremunerative. In the purpose of resuming his consulting engineering practice 
meantime the railroad officials are requesting the public With the above firm, which practice he temporarily relin- 
through commercial organizations or at public hearings to quished in order to organize the engineering department 


express themselves favorably on the question of increased for the Illinois Commission. During the last year the or- 
passenger rates. _ ganization of the engineering staff has been effected, rules 


Upheld.—Violation. of the | establishing standards of service for various types of utility 
properties have been prepared for the commission’s adop- 
tion, and the general method of collecting data for rate 
making cases has been outlined, which latter information 
the commission will issue in pamphlet form in the near 


before whom the case was brought, held that the “Jim Crow” | future. It is understood that the commission has not as yet 
law is applicable to interurban railroads with a mileage . determined upon the successor to Mr. Feustel. 

greater than 29 miles, saying that the Interstate Commerce Mr. Walter N. Cargill, for the last four years a member 
Commission had upheld the validity of the State act requir- of the engineering staff of the Stone & Webster Engineering 
ing separate compartments for the white and the colored Corporation, Boston, Mass., will sever his connection with 
passengers,-and that under the law the plaintiff was en- the Stone & Webster organization on April 1, 1915, to be- 


Kentucky “Jim Crow” Law 
“Jim Crow” law by the Louisville & Interurban Railroad was 
made basis of a suit for damages just heard in the Circuit | 
Court at Louisville, Ky., and resulted in peremptory instruc- 
tions that the jury find for the plaintiff. Judge W. H. Field, 


titled to damages. He so instructed the jury, pointing out ‘come superintendent of power and lines of the Rhode Island | 


that the award must not be in excess of $2,500 and the jury * Company, with headquarters at Providence, R. I. -Mr.-Car- 
returned a verdict of $30 in favor of the plaintiff. gill is a native of Liberty, Maine, and was graduated in 


Mr. Howard Walker has been appointed district superin- — 


| FEBRUARY 20, 1915] 


1900 from the University of Maine in the electrical engineer- 
ing course. He immediately joined the staff of the Lynn 
-& Boston Street Railway, with duties in the motive power 
department. In 1903 he was appointed superintendent of 
power stations, with headquarters at Lynn, Mass., and for 
eight years was in charge of the design, construction and 
operating features of the ten generating plants of what is 
now the northern portion of the Bay State Street Railway 
system. Joining the Stone & Webster forces in 1911, Mr. 
Cargill devoted his attention chiefly to the mechanical side 
of power plant work, including reports and appraisals. He 
is a member of the New England Street Railway Club, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and is an asso- 
ciate member of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 


OBITUARY 


George W. Risser, associated with former Governor Has- 
kell of Oklahoma in the promotion of the People’s Electric 
Railway at Muskogee, is dead. 


Robert A. Balfour, banker, broker, and who, with his 
brother, James G. Balfour, held much stock of the Union 
Traction Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died on Feb. 11 at his 
home in Germantown. He was forty-eight years old. Mr. 
Balfour was born in Rockdale, Delaware County, and came 
to Philadelphia with his father, Alexander Balfour, when a 
child. The elder Balfour died twelve years ago, and follow- 
ing his death Robert A. was elected a director in the Union 
Company to fill his father’s place. 


Charles H. Ladd, who for the last three years had charge, 
as superintendent, of the work done by the Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, Boston, Mass., in El Paso, Tex., 
is dead. Mr. Ladd was graduated from Harvard University, 
in a scientific course, in 1900. After serving with various 
steam railroads, he entered the employ of the Houston 
_(Tex.) Electric Company in 1905 as engineer of track and 
overhead lines. In 1906 he entered the service of the Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corporation and spent about a year 
as engineer of construction in connection with the rebuilding 
of track for the city lines in Houston. In 1907 he was 
transferred to Fort Worth as superintendent of construc- 
tion. After two years spent in Arizona Mr. Ladd returned 
to the Stone & Webster organization at El Paso in the 
capacity previously mentioned. 


D. G. Hamilton, for more than ten years president of 
the Chicago (Ill.) City Railway, now included in the sys- 
tem of the Chicago Surface. Lines, died on Feb. 16 at his 
home in Chicago. Mr. Hamilton was born in Chicago sev- 
enty-three years ago. He received the degrees of A.B. and 
A.M. from De Pauw University and was graduated from 
Douglas University in 1867. He was president of the 
Anglo-American Land & Claim Association in Texas in 1890, 
and from 1889 to 1899 was president of the National Rail- 
way Company, the predecessor of the present United Rail- 
ways of St. Louis. He was. also president of the Texas & 
Central Mexican Railway. At the time of his death, he was 
resident director in Chicago of the Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Maine, a member of the Chicago Historical 
Society, trustee of De Pauw University, a member of the 
Knights Templar and a Thirty-second Degree Mason. He 
belonged to the Chicago and the Union League Clubs. 


H. Ward Leonard, electrical engineer and inventor, died 
‘suddenly of apoplexy on Feb. 18 as he was about to attend 
the annual banquet of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. After graduation from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technclogy in the early eighties, Mr. Leonard at the 
age of twenty-three became associated with the Edison in- 
terests, first with Mr. Edisc personally and then in the in- 
stallation and operation of Hdison plants. In 1889 he was 
appointed general manager of the light and power depart- 
ment of the Edison Electric Manufacturing Company in New 
York and later of the Edison General Electric Company. In 
1891 he established an independent manufacturing business, 
still operating as the Ward-Leonard Electric Company at 
Bronxville, N. Y.. Mr. Leonard’s inventions have been prin- 
cipally in the direction of systems of motor control, which 
were designed first for elevator service but later were adapt- 
ed to railway locomotive use. Several electric locomotives 
in Switzerland and France have been equipped with this sys- 
tem. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 


An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously re- 
ported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


*Riverside, Rialto & Pacific Railroad, Riverside, Cal.— 
Incorporated in California as a successor company to the 
Crescent City Railway Company. This incorporation means 
nothing more than that the Crescent City Railway has 
changed its name. There is no change in the management. 
This line, when it was built from Riverside to Crestmore, 
was incorporated. Since it was extended to Bloomington 
and Rialto it has operated without being incorporated. 
Capital stock, $500,000. Directors: William G. Henshaw, 
Tyler Henshaw, Henry Chickering and William Lees, Oak- 
land, and William Metcalf, Piedmont, San Francisco. Head- 
quarters of the company are at San Francisco. 


*West Sacramento Electric Company, Sacramento, Cal.— 
Incorporated in California to build electric railways ‘and 
other public utilities in Sacramento. Capital stock, $100,000. 
Incorporators: Benjamin P. Lilienthal, San Francisco; Her- 
bert W. Furlong, Pleasanton; William Berlitz, San Fran- 
cisco, and T. T. C. Gregory, Suisun. 


FRANCHISES 


Pocatello, Idaho.—J. D. Browning has given the certifi- 
cate of necessity and convenience for an electric railway in 
Pocatello over to J. R. Munn, who is asking for a franchise 
to build this line. The proposition is now before the Coun- 
eile (EGR.wd7Oct. 24. | 


Henderson, Ky.—The Henderson Traction Company has 
asked the Council for a franchise in Henderson. This is 
part of a plan to build an extension from Henderson to 
Owensboro. 


Henderson, Ky.—The Evansville, Henderson & Owensboro 
Traction Company has asked the Council for a franchise in 
Henderson. 


Greenfield, Mass.—The Connecticut Valley Street Railway 
has asked the Council for a franchise to extend its tracks 
along Silver Street in Greenfield. 


Leominster, Mass.—The Worcester Consolidated Street 
Railway has asked the Council for a franchise in Leo- 
minster. 


Salem, Mass.—Officials of the Bay State Street Railway 
have assured Mayor O’Keefe of Salem that they will 
soon build a loop line through the Castle Hill district. A 
franchise for the line was secured twenty years ago. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Metropolitan Street Railway has 
received a franchise from the Council to double-track its 
line on Sixty-seventh Street from Swope Parkway to Elm- 
wood Avenue in Kansas City. 


Geneva, N. Y.—The Geneva & Auburn Railway has asked 
the Council for a franchise to double-track its line on Ex- 
change Street from Seneca Street to Lewis Street in 
Geneva. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Humber Valley Electric Railway has 
asked the Ontario Legislature for an indefinite extension 
of time on its franchise in which to begin to build its 
electric railway through the Humber Valley from Lambton 
to the mouth of the Humber River and along the shore to 
Sunnyside. [E. R. J., Mar. 29, 713.] 


Portland, Ore.—The City Dock Commission has approved 
the amended franchise of the United Railways, permitting 
the company to establish its electric lines in Stark Street 
and in Twelfth Street, between Burnside and Stark Streets, 
in Portland. The City Commissioners have approved the 
ordinance. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has received the approval of the Public Service Com- 
mission for a franchise granted by the Philadelphia Council 
for the right to extend its tracks on Leland Street in Phila- 
delphia. 

Marshall, Tex.—The Texas-Louisiana Traction Company 
has asked the Council for a franchise in Marshall. A. B. 
Blevins, Jefferson, president. [E. R. J., Jan. 28, 715.] 
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TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—The exten- 
sion to Corona has been completed by this company and 
will be placed in operation at once. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Municipal Railway.—The Utilities 
Committee has advised the city engineer to proceed with 
the preparation of plans for the municipal railway across 
Golden Gate Park, the cost of which is estimated at 
$200,000. This amount is to be taken out of Geary Street 
Railway earnings. The line across the park is to be sunken 
and the crossings will be bridged over. The cost will be 
$50,000 more than for level construction. 


San Rafael & San Anselmo Valley Railway, San Rafael, 
Cal.—This railway project has been abandoned by order of 
the Railroad Commission. About 5 miles of the line be- 
tween San Rafael and Fairfax had been surveyed. E. S. 
Rake, San Rafael, president. [E. R. J., Nov. 21, ’15.] 


Connecticut Company, Bridgeport, Conn.—Plans are being 
made to begin work within the next few weeks on an exten- 
sion from Stratford Avenue down Hollister Avenue and 
along the Lordship road to a point at Lordship Manor near 
the Stratford lighthouse. Arrangements for the construc- 
tion of five bridges along the right-of-way have been com- 
pleted and work on the structures will begin at once. 


Palm Beach & Everglades Railway, West Palm Beach, 
Fla.—The 40-mile railway to be constructed between West 
Palm Beach and Lake Okeechobee will be operated by 
steam and not by electricity. H. G. Geer, West Palm Beach, 
vice-president. [E. R. J., Feb. 13, 715.] 


Southern Illinois & St. Louis Railway, Harrisburg, Il].— 
It is announced that this company has awarded contracts 
for the construction of electric lines to connect Harrisburg, 
Marion, West Frankfort and Benton. Work will soon be 
begun. [E. R. J., Nov. 21, 714.] 


Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Railway, Bonner 
Springs, Kan.—Contracts for grading have been awarded 
and work has been begun by this company on its line 
from Bonner Springs to Lawrence. 


Union Traction Company, Coffeyville, Kan.—Plans are 
“being considered by this company for an extension to 
Pryor, Okla. It would probably follow the old Oklahoma 
and Cherokee Central grade from Nowata to Pryor. 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway.—Plans are being made 
by this company to build at once the extension on the via- 
duct from Summer Street to Commonwealth Pier, then 
branch off to the Fish Pier in Boston. 


Connecticut Valley Street Railway, Greenfield, Mass.— 
Plans are being made by this company to extend its tracks 
in Greenfield. 


Detroit (Mich.) Railway.—This company has placed in 
operation its extension of the Crosstown line to Thirty- 
fourth Street and West Warren Avenue in Detroit. This 
line will connect the Crosstown line and Junction Avenue 
belt lines in Detroit. 


Minneapcolis & Central Minnesota Railway, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Plans are being considered by this company to build 
a line between Little Falls and Pierz. E. G. Potter, 433 
Andrews Building, Minneapolis, president. [H. R. J., Jan. 
. 2, 715.) 

United Railways Company of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Plans are being contemplated by this company for an ex- 
tension of its Fourth Street line in St. Louis through the 
Lafayette Park district. 


Internaticnal Railway, Buffalo, N. Y.—E. G. Connette, 
president of this company, has announced that plans are 
being made to double-track the West Utica Street line on 
Ferry Street in Buffalo. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Railroad.—Early in the spring this com- 
pany will complete the double tracking of the Park Avenue 
line in Yonkers by laying a double track from Ashburton 
Avenue to the terminal at Roberts Avenue, a distance of 
about 144 miles. At the same time the company will 
double track the Mount Vernon line on. Yonkers Avenue 
from Sherwood Park to Wilbur Street. A special layout 
is also to be laid at Nepperhan Avenue and New Main 
Street. According to general manager Leslie Sutherland 
the remaining single track portion of the railway will be 
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{I 
double tracked as rapidly as the company’s finances will 
admit. 


Newbern-Ghent Street Railway, Newbern, N. C.—Plans 
are being made by this company to extend its lines in 
Newbern. Among the improvements planned will be a line 
from the Union Depot along Queen Street and Metcalf 
Street to New Street where it will connect with its present 
track which extends to the Norfolk Southern Railroad 
tracks in Riverside. It is also planned to extend the line 
in Riverside to Duffytown and through Reizenstein. These 
improvements will mean an expenditure of about $40,000. 


Ohio Electric Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio.—This company 
has awarded a contract to H. C. Wolff, Chillicothe, Ohio, for 
200,000 ties. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Railway.—Plans have been made by 
this company for the renewal of 21 miles of track this 
year. It is said that 5 miles of track in addition should be 
re-surfaced. Within a short time this will be brought to 
the attention of the City Council. The largest section of 
track renewal contemplated is on Cedar Avenue between 
East Seventieth Street and Fairmont Boulevard. Short 
sections on many of the other lines have been selected 
for. improvement. 


Youngstown & Southern Railway, Youngstown, Ohio.— 
David Tod, receiver for this railway, states that the line 
will be double-tracked from Youngstown to Southern Park. 
He will petition the court to this effect soon and expects 
the request to be granted. A complete plan of reorgan- 
ization for Youngstown & Southern Railway affairs is also 
under way. 


*Tulsa, Okla.—Surveys and preliminary arrangements 
for an electric interurban line between Collinsville and 
Tulsa are being made. The line will connect a number of 
towns between Nowata and Tulsa. No names are yet given 
of those interested in the project. 


Aylmer, Cnt.—A by-law will be submitted to the rate- 
payers to guarantee the bonds of the proposed hydro-radial 
line from Tillsonburg to London, by way of Brownsville, 
Springfield, Aylmer, Lyons, Belmont, Westminster and the 
London & Port Stanley line to Pasidon: 


Wentworth Street Incline Railway, Hamilton, One ene 
steam system of operation of this railway has been replaced 
by hydro-electric power supplied by the municipality of 
Hamilton. A storage battery has also been installed for 
emergency purposes. [H. R. J., Dec. 26, ’14.] 


Ottawa & St. Lawrence Electric Railway, Ottawa, Ont.— 
Work on the Perth to Smith’s Falls section of this railway 
will be begun in the spring. 


West Stayton Power & Railway Company, Stayton, Ore.— 
Plans are being considered by this company to begin work 
in the spring on this proposed electric railway between 
Salem and East Stayton. E. O. Stafter is interested. 
[Eo Ro J., Aug."305 713.4 


Lehigh Valiey Transit Company, Allentown, Pa.—It is 
reported that this company expects to lay a new double- 
track between South Bethlehem and Hellertown, Pa. Sur- 
veyors are at work laying out a proposed electric line be- 
tween Richlandtown and Hellertown. It is rumored that 
this company is behind the project. It is also reported that 
the company plans to build a short route for a fast line 
between Bethlehem and Philadelphia. Resurveys are now 


being made over what is known as the old North Pennsylva- 
nia route. 


Lansdowne, Pa.—It is announced that plans are under 
way for the construction of an electric railway from Lans- 
downe Avenue and Baltimore Avenue in Lansdowne to East 
Lansdowne and Cardington, connecting with the Sixty- 
second Street and Spruce Street line of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit. It is reported that this line is to be leased 
by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—John W. Reid, Colona, Pa., Edward 
Thomas and others, of Monaca, Pa., have incorporated with 
$250.000 capital and will soon ask for a franchise to build 
an electric line to make direct connections between East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and Pittsburgh. They propose to construct 
a line from Monaca to Aliquippa, where a connection will be 
made with the Woodlawn & Southern Railway and from 
another connection, near South Heights, on through to Cor- 
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aopolis, Pa., where the Pittsburgh Railways system will 
be met. 


‘Kingsport, Tenn.—It is reported that work is to begin 
at an early date on the proposed electric railway from 
Kingsport to Newport. An office building has been rented in 
ey by those interested i in the project. [E. R. J., Jan. 

715. 

Corpus Christi Street & Interurban Railway, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.—This company is asked to consider plans for 
an extension of Third Street from Buford Avenue to Starr 
Street in Corpus Christi. 


Gulf & Pecos Valley Railway, Lufkin, Tex.—As soon as 
financial arrangements can be arranged this company plans 
to build its 120-mile railway from Sabine Lake to Lufkin. 
R. B. Bledsoe, Lufkin, president, and the P. A. McCarthy & 
Sons Company, Lufkin, Tex., chief engineers. [E. R. J., 
Dec., 27, 713.] 


Pier Railway, Port Arthur, Tex.—Work will be begun by 
this company about March 1 on its proposed line from the 
center of the city of Port Arthur at Procter Street and 
Austin Avenue to the end of the causeway on the pleasure 
piers in Port Arthur. [E. R. J., Oct. 5, ’14.] 


Southwestern Traction Company, Temple, Tex.—An ex- 
tension between Cleburne and Ballinger is being contem- 
plated by this company in the near future. There is a 
possibility of the proposed line being extended as far as 
San Angelo. 


Ogden, Logan & Idaho Railway, Ogden, Utah.—After 
considering the matter for several months, directors of this 
company have definitely decided to build the Brigham City- 
Wellsville extension of the Idaho line by way of Collinston, 
Utah. The proposed route of the electric line extension 
follows closely the old route of the Utah Northern Railroad, 
crossing the divide into Cache County at Summit. Much 
of the material for this link of the railway, as well as 
that portion from Smithfield north to Preston, Idaho, has 
already been ordered and work on both rortions of the 
extension will be rushed during the coming summer. It 
is believed by the officials of the company that the entire 
line from Ogden to Preston will be ready for operation 
by next fall. This will mean a continuous electric line 
between Provo, Utah and Preston, Idaho. 


“Radford, Va.—Plans are being’ made to build an electric 
railway between Floyd, Willis and Radford. About $500 
has been subscribed by citizens of Radford. Among those 
interested are T. W. Simpson, John L. Vaughan, Shawsville, 
and W. J. Phillips, Willis. 


Marietta-Parkersburg Interurban Company, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.—Within the next few months this company plans to 
begin work on its proposed 14-mile electric liné to connect 
Parkersburg, Belpre and Marietta via the new bridge over 
the Ohio River between Parkersburg and Belpre. It is 
planned to use 90-lb. T rails. 
interested. [E. R. J., Jan. 19, 715.] 

‘Sheboygan Railway & Electric Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis.—An extension to Elkhart Lake, Kiel, New Holstein 
and Chilton will soon be built by this company. 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Little Rock Railway & Electric Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.—Work has been begun by this company remodeling 
the building at 417 Main Street, Little Rock, to be occupied 
by the company’s commercial department and salesrooms. 
The general office will remain at the present quarters, 115 
West Fourth Street, Little Rock. 

Gray’s Harbor Railway & Light Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash.—Plans are being made by this company to move its 
offices from the present location in the Hicks Building to 
the corner of Eighth Street and K Street in Hoquiam. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Quincy (Ill.) Railway.—A new circulating pump, of 2400 
gallons per minute capacity, is being installed in the power 
house of this company in Quincy. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Railway.—The purchase of turbine gen- 
erators for utilizing exhaust steam is under consideration 
by this company. A contract for supplying steam with 
the Cleveland Salt Works expires on July 1 and the ques- 
tion as to renewal must be decided soon. 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 


Columbia (S. C.) Railway, Gas & Electric Company 
is building six double-truck cars in its own shops. 


Caldwell (Idaho) Traction Company will probably pur- 
chase during 1915 one passenger car and one substation. 


Scranton & Binghamton Traction Company, Scranton, Pa., 
expects to purchase four new cars for its new extension. 

Willapa Electric Company, Raymond, Wash., will order 
in 1915 one motor express car about 30 ft. in length, single- 
truck and of wood construction. 


Metropclitan Street Railway, Kansas City Mo., noted in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 6, 1915, as expect- 
ing to purchase fifty new cars, has ordered this equipment 
from the American Car Company. Brill trucks are speci- 
fied. 


TRADE NOTES 


Westinghouse Traction Brake Company, New York, N. Y., 
has received an order to equip with automatic air brakes 
the interurban cars recently ordered by the Kansas City, 
Clay County & St. Joseph Railway, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lee H. Parker, for several years electric railway engineer 
with the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., has become president of the Spray Engineering Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 93 Federal Street, Boston. 


Unien Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., has 
received an order from the Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany to install six miles of T. D. B. signals on its Fort 
Worth-Dallas line between Boundary and Mountain Creek 
Spur. 

C. W. Rhoades, formerly assistant sales manager in the 
railway department of Valentine & Company, Chicago, IIl., 
has keen appointed railway representative of the Kay & Ess 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, in the territory included in the 
Mississippi River Valley. 

Railway Appliances Company, Chicago, Ill., of which the 
entire capital stock was owned by Percival Manchester, has 
been sold to C. F. Quincy, president of the Q & C Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. The business of the Railway Appliances 
Company will in the future be operated by, and in the 
name of, the Q & C Company. 


Louis O. Duclos, for fifteen years sales manager of the 
Massachusetts Chemical Company, is about to enter into 
business for himself with headquarters in Boston. Myr. 
Duclos has developed a full line of insulating varnishes and 
friction tape, which he will market to electric railway repair 
shops, dealers and electrical contractors. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Compaiiy, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the removal of the offices of its 
newly organized automobile equipment department from 
East Pittsburgh to Shadyside Station, Pittsburgh, Pa., where 
they will bé located in the works devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Westinghouse automobile equipments. 

Wasscn Engineering & Supply Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has teceived an order to equip with its air-retrieving 
trolley tases all the cars on the new Kalamazoo-Grand 
Rapids line of the Michigan Railway, as well as the Grand 
Rapids, Holland & Chicago Railway, the former being a 
2400-volt third-rail and trolley line and the latter a 1200- 
volt trolley line. 


Coil Manufacturing & Repair Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which recently purchased the plant of the Cleveland Coil & 
Manufacturing Company, has enlisted the services of R. P. 
Pascoe, formerly manager of the latter company, sueteéding” 
Mr. Kuehle, recently resigned. Mr. Pascoe was formerly 
connected with the Van Dorn & Dutton interests as superin- 
tendent of their electric department. 


Standard Underground Cable Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has appointed A. B. Saurman, for the past twelve years 
Pacific Coast manager for this company, as southeastern 
manager, succeeding the late T. E. Hughes, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. John P. Bell, fcr the past eight years 
assistant secretary and treasurer of the company, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Saurman as Pacific Coast manager. 
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Prepayment Car Sales Company, New York, N. Y., has in- 
structed its attorneys to carry its case against the Orange 
County Traction Company to the United States Supreme 
Court for review. The decision in this case in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit was 
mentioned on page 195 of the issue of this paper for Jan. 23. 
The company’s case against Douglas Robinson as receiver 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway, mentioned in the same 
article, is handed down for retrial. 


Cole, Ives & Davidson, New York, N. Y., is the name of a 
new engineering firm with offices at 61 Broadway, formed 
by the partnership of William W. Cole, 43 Exchange Place, 
and Arthur S. Ives and Rolland A. Davidson, composing the 
firm of Ives & Davidson, 84 William Street. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to investigations and reports for financial 
interests, inventories and valuations of public utility or 
industrial properties and design. Installation or manage- 
ment of power plants of all descriptions. 


O. C. Hirtzel severed his connection with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, February 1, and 
is now engaged in forming a corporation at North East, Pa., 
with a capital of $100,000, for the manufacture of street 
railway supplies, repair parts, drop forgings, etc. Mr. 
Hirtzel has been with the Westinghouse Company since 1912 
as railway supply specialist of the detail and supply depart- 
ment at East Pittsburgh. Prior to that he was treasurer 
and manager of the Eureka Company, formerly the Eureka 
Tempered Copper Works, since the formation of that cor- 
poration nearly twenty years ago. The factory site has 
been selected at North East and as soon as the new 
organization is perfected up-to-date new buildings will be 
constructed. The new plant is expected to be in operation 
about July 1, 1915. The name of the new company has not 
yet been decided upon, but it is expected that an announce- 
ment regarding this will be made shortly. 


Anthony J. Bemis, who has opened an office as consulting 
engineer in electric railway and lighting work at 39 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, has had a varied experience in the 
field of utility engineering, construction and operation. In 
1898 Mr. Bemis joined the Stone & Webster organization as 
manager of their Maine properties, later becoming manager 
of the Breton & Plymouth Railway for two years. Another 
years was spent as manager of the Cape Breton Electric 
Company. From 1903 to 1905 Mr. Bemis represented the 
Stone & Webster properties at Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Columbus, Ga., and Tampa, Fla. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Grand Rapids-Muskegon 
Power Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., in charge of con- 
struction and operation. In 1909 Mr. Bemis joined the staff 
of the J. G. White & Company, acting for a time as general 
manager of the Oklahoma (Okla.) Railway. In 1912 he 
became engineer in charge of construction and operation for 
Elston, Clifford & Company, utility operators, Chicago, su- 
pervising construction of plants at Vicksburg, Miss., and 
Mineral Point, Wis. Mr. Bemis will retain his present con- 
nection with the Elston-Clifford company, but will devote 
his consulting engineering practice to reports, investiga- 
tions and valuations of utility properties and advice on oper- 
ating and commercial problems in connection with electric 
utilities. 

Harry M. Hope, assistant engineering manager, Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, Mass., will open 
an office for consulting electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing on March 1, 1915, in the Oliver Building, 141 Milk 
Street, Boston. Mr. Hope was educated in the grammar 
and manual training schools of Muskegon, Mich., and at 
Northwestern University and the Lewis Institute of Tech- 
nology. During his grammar school course he had about 
one and one-half years’ experience with the Muskegon 
Traction & Lighting Company. After installing a number 
of small electric lighting plants in Michigan he entered the 
testing laboratory of the Chicago Edison Company in 1902, 
being transferred in 1903 to the engineering department as 
draftsman in charge of the high-tension features of the Fisk 
Street station. During about five months of this time Mr. 
Hope also operated substations of the company. From 1904 
to 1907 he was electrical engineer of the North Shore Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, and in June of the latter year he 
joined the staff of the Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
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poration at Boston, becoming assistant engineering manager 
in 1911. .Since taking up his duties with Stone & Webster 
Mr. Hope has been in charge of the design of transmission 
lines, substations and the electrical equipment of generating 
plants in many parts of the country and has made many 
investigations and reports on electric lighting, railway, 
hydroelectric and industrial properties. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Union Electric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 
price list of its Washington fir crossearms for shipment 
from Pittsburgh stock. 


American Oil Pump & Tank Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
issued a catalog describing its self-measuring and non- 
measuring oil pumps and tank outfits for paint, oil, var- 
nishes, turpentine, lubricating oils, ete. Bulletins Nos. 201, 
202 and 208 describe storage systems for these oils. 


Esterline Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has issued a reprint 
of a description which appeared in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Jan. 16, 1915, of successful tests of the pene- 
trating yet non-blinding qualities of this company’s “Golden 
Glow” lamps, held on the lines of the Mobile Light & Rail- 
voad Company, which resulted in an order for ninety-two 
SM-95 headlights. 


Ohmer Fare Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has issued 
a reprint of an article written by B. F. Williams, a well- 
known educator of Des Moines, Iowa, entitled “Elements 
that Build for Better Business.” The principles of correct 
relations between employer and employee laid down in the 
article are said by the company to be especially applicable to 
its fare register system. 


Henry L. Doherty & Company, New York, N. Y., has is- 
sued a 14-page booklet calling attention to the present 
opportunity for investment and unusually attractive rates of 
income. It is stated that bonds and notes of public utility 
properties with stable and increasing earnings may be ac- 
quired at prices to yield from 4% to 7% per cent. Among 
the specific issues described are included the first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds of the St. Joseph & Savannah Interurban 
Railway, St. Joseph, Mo., the first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds of the City Light & Traction Company, Sedalia, Mo., 
and the five-year 7 per cent convertible notes of the Cities 
Service Company, New York. 


Bowman, Cost & Company, St. Louis, Mo., have issued 
“The Investor’s Almanac” for 1915. The book contains more 
than 150 pages and is handsomely illustrated. “The Blue- 
book of American Investment,” as the almanac has been 
called, treats of every feature of business economics and 
finance, with particular relation to the safety of American 
securities. This year’s edition contains specially contrib- 
uted articles from such financial authorities as Lawrence 
Chamberlain, Festus J. Wade and Louis Guenther. The 
tenor of these articles is optimistic. Mr. Chamberlain looks 
for an appreciation in security prices in the ensuing six 
months, Mr. Wade expects beneficial results from the Fed- 
eral reserve system and advocates greater consideration 
for the railroads, and Mr. Guenther concludes that the 
wheels of industry will soon start to whirr with unwonted 
regularity. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


The Future of the Working Classes. By Roger W. Babson; 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Boston. 76 pages. 
$1. 

This little book is really a treatise on the subject of the 
value of education to the working classes. The first section 
treats of the relations of labor and capital, and the second 
discusses the economic strife between three nations now at 
war—England, France and Germany. The writer’s conclu- 
sions in the latter section, however, were based on peace 
conditions. The closing section offers the evidence which 
has led Mr. Babson to conclude that the working classes 
can become prosperous only through education. He de- 
plores the fact that no part of the nation’s educational sys- 
tem is devoted to alleviating strikes through training youths 
in- the fundamentals of character and economic intelligence. 
It is recommended that those interested in the future of the 
working classes look to education rather than to arbitration 
and the courts. 
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6 ep HE brake system of the new 76-E is the same as has been standard 

on Brill two-motor city and suburban trucks for many years. This 
bottom truck connection is the most satisfactory means of adjustment that 
has been devised, and throughout the brake rigging is scientifically and 
substantially designed, insurin& equal pressure on all four shoes. Brill 
Half-Ball brake hanéers, with their self-adjusting-for-wear and self-clean- 
ing features, lon& ago won the first place among hangers.” 


EKHE J.°G. BRILL COMPANY AGENCIES: Prerson, Rorpine & Co., San 
Philadelphia, Pa. Francisco, Los Anzeles, Portland, Seattle. Noyes 
AMERICA N ie i . COMPANY: Broruers,Melbourne. Sidney, Dunedin,Brisbane, 
t, Louis, Mo, ‘ Perth. .Dusserman, 48 Rue du Luxembourg 
G. C. K oe pose AR CO. Brussels, SaackiEeForD & Co., Calle San Martin 
4 201, Buenos Aires. Toomas Bartow & Sons, 
WASON Be te RING CO. Durban, Natal. Saewan,Tomes & Co., Hong Kon, 
COMPA CN ae J G BRILL. Canton, Shanghai. G. Carccnerrt, Piazza Sicilla, 
: i ; 1,Milan, Lonpvow Orrice,110Cannon Street, E.C. 

; Paris, France — 4 , . , , 
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6250 kw. Curtis Steam Turbine, Fort Wayne and Northern Indiana Traction Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


£ 


Seven and One-Half Days 
from Cars to Bus Bars 


That is the installation record of the 6250 kw. tur- 
bine shown above. In seven anda half days from its 
arrival in Fort Wayne, this turbine was ready to carry 
load. 


Such quick installation is not always necessary, 
but the fact that a comparatively large Curtis turbine 
can be put in service in so short a time indicates that 
its mechanical construction does not require delicate 
adjustments after arrival at destination. 


Curtis turbine purchasers are assured that no delay 
need occur in turning out power after the turbine is 
delivered: 


General Electric Company - 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. 
iimingham, Ala, Dayton, Ohio - General Office: Schenectady, N.Y. Nasvils, Tenn. St, Loni Me. Ueab 
’ . , 3 ry 

Poise, Idaho Denver, Colo. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal, 
Boston, Mass. Des Moines, Iowa ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE New York, N.Y. _ Schenectady, N.Y. 
Butte, Mont, detroit, Mich, Omen Heke yh Sete aera 

, : Y ash, 
Charleston, W. Va. font oe aa Hartford, Conn. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Springheld Mass. oy 2 a 
Charlotte, N. C. wu N "y. Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. } 
Chattanooga, Tenn, Elmira, N, Y. acksonville, Fla, Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio. 
Chicago, Ill. Erie, Pa. oplin, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Fort Wayne, Ind. ansas City, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, El Paso, 
Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Blectric Company, Ltd., ae Ont. f : 
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